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Shaping a Career in a Single Year 





L. W. E. Laudel A. Y. Chang 
$883,648 $778,260 
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R. E. Shankland 
$472,291 


L. F. King 
$481,282 





S. A. Brown W. S. Marshall 
$438,475 $435,533 


The first year ordinary sales of these men show that the Lifetime Security Franchise is geared for 


immediate results in sales and commissions. 


And these men are just starting to realize the many benefits from LSF. A three-year training pro- 
gram of four courses (from induction to advanced underwriting) plus company-subsidized outside 
study including CLU training, all equip agents for continuous productive selling... offer success- 


ful lifetime careers climaxed by liberal non-contributory retirement. 


General American Life 
Insurance Company 


SAINT LOUIS 





A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
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in Connecticut Mutual 


now an 


even better buy 








rates again reduced 
commissions increased 


SINGLE PREMIUM ANNUITIES—PER $10 MONTHLY INCOME 





Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 
INSTALM ENT New Rate | Old Rate | New Rate Old Rate | New Rate | Old Rate 
REFUND Male $1,996 $2,108 $1,769 $1,886 $1,558 $1,667 
Female} 2,172 2,322 1,938 2,096 1,721 1,871 
Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 
10 YEARS New Rate | Old Rate | New Rate | Old Rate | New Rate | Old Rate 
CERTAIN Male $1,855 $1,907 $1,631 $1,679 $1,440 $1,482 
Female} 2,059 2,145 1,810 1,890 1,587 1,658 
Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 
W ITHOL ( New Rate | Old Rate | New Rate | Old Rate | New Rate | Old Rate 
REFUND — Male | 81,775 $1,814 | $1,513 $1,543 | $1,260 $1,270 
Female} 2,016 2,094 1.740 1,806 1,468 1,511 











Joint and Survivor Rates Reduced Comparably 


COMMISSIONS INCREASED TO 2%% 
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g fh: The Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 
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UNUSUAL 
GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Top, Vested Commissions 

Lifetime Service Fees 

Quick Sales Aids 

Prompt, Effective Home Office 
Cooperation 

Complete Kit of Attractive Non Par 
Contracts Substandard to 500% 

® Highly Rated Company (Founded in 
1890) 


OPENINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, 
NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND AND OHIO 


Write in confidence to: 
B. A. FRANK 


Manager of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






Cup 


~LIFE-} 
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OF AMERICA 
109 E. Redwood Street 
“s Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Insurance e 
In Force over 
$453,000,000 Assets over $86 million 


























life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 






































% Change 

TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
January .. $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
ere 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
Se yes 3,235 3,691 4.208 14%, 
Ee eae 3,338 3,608 4,543 26% 
BO ea 3,189 4.026 4.344 9%, 
WD cicce dats dues 3,202 3,560 4,251 19% 
TORE sis ceo: 2,993 3,645 4,544 25% 
September .... 3,005 3,718 4,140 aA 
October ....... 3,124 _ 3,679 4.792 30%, 
Total ten months. $31,017 $38,024 $42,803 13% 
November ..... 10,325°* 4,598 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 
er $45,483* $48,777** 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ..... ‘ $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 Pay A 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19% 
re 2,408 2,792 3,046 a, 
DOD é cscentuams 2,215 2,507 2,875 1S% 
Ree pe Bren 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
candela 2.221 2.759 2.928 7%, 
BOS bo a De Shae 2,058 2,416 2,853 18%, 
Auquel ....+-.- 2.076 2,568 2,888 12% 
September ..... 2,000 2,354 2,664 (3%, 
October ; 2,147 2,575 2,303 28% 
Total ten months. $20,917 $24,937 $28,590 15% 
November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
een $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

PORUEEE once ces $438 $516 $450 —13% 
‘February ....... 538 544 524 AY, 
sr 589 590 587 —I% 
= Greens 562 517 527 2%, 
BE esas. 596 581 581 0%, 
ee 543 570 538 —|I% 
a aisle hath wes 510 505 503 
ee 536 517 526 2% 
September ..... 525 537 525 —2% 
October ....... 587 546 549 A 
Total ten months. $5,424 $5,328 $5,252 —I% 
November ..... 546 549 
December ...... 498 511 
reer $6,468 $6,627 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 
Ce ee $422 $374 $822} 120% 
Fenruaty 6... 0.6. 410 610 557 —IY, 
ee 482 448 979 119% 
MING: oc cieatccenes 458 667 806 21% 
US ng wkousek 594 442 976 121% 
re 425 697 878 25% 
CO re ee 634 $639 895 40% 
PUGU © cdcccines 381 560 1,130 162%. 
September ..... 480 827 951 15% 
Cerner. 6 Ss 390 558 940 68%, 
Total ten months. $4,676 $7,759 $8,961 15% 
November ...... 7,472** 1,284 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 
ee er oe $13,288** $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 


Institute of Life Insurance. 


** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 


1954 estimate) in April, 19 


5S. 
+ Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 
1956 Range Nov. 


High Low 15, 1956 ~ 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 220 155 177 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. .. 146 90 98 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 107 73 78 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) 293 220 256 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) 154% 102 Wg 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ... : ‘ . ir 75'/2 BI'/, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. . : 37%, 263, 30 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 138 110 "9 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 1510 1170 1170 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. (f) 27/5 23'/4 23'/2 
Life Insurance of Virginia = 142 94 104 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) 248 196 219 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 92 74 74 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 101'/ 81 87 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) 160 105 120 
Travelers Insurance Co. . ee : 85'/, 62!/2 73'/2 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (e) ....... . 4% 26 27'%4 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) 60 42 45 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 

(c) Adjusted for 33'/,% stock dividend 

(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend 

(e) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend 
(f) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 


sales by states 


EW MEXICO LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE increase 
N: ordinary life insurance sales in September, with 
Delaware in second place, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed the month’s sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 12% in Sep- 
tember, compared with September, 1955, while New 
Mexico sales gained 43%. In Delaware, September 
sales were up 30%. Eleven states each showed a gain 
of 20% or more; six states showed declines. 

For the first nine months, with national ordinary sales 
up 12% from the year before, Delaware led, with an 
increase of 34%, Mississippi and New Hampshire being 
in second place, each up 20% from the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the great- 
est rate of increase for September with a gain of 19%. 
Philadelphia and St. Louis were next, each up 17%. 
Cleveland led for the nine months, showing a gain of 


22%. 


conventions ahead 


DECEMBER 
il Institute of Life Insurance, annual, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 


12-13 Life Insurance Ass'n of America, annual, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 


JANUARY 


7-11 Home Office Management Conference, second annual, Small 
Company Conference, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 


For December, 1956 
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NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


Insurance Company 






Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 











A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
the basis of good government 


In government, it is 
a balance of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches. 


In life insurance, it is 
a balance of fundamentals, 
progress and alertness to 
policyholders’ needs. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


es THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 





PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 











WEATHER 














is coming!” 


Bankerslifemen Sell Planning 


Maybe it’s just funny that a weatherman wouldn’t know when 
a rainy day is coming, but it isn’t funny not to plan for the 
other kind of “rainy day.” 








That’s why Bankerslifemen are trained from their first days 
in their agency offices to help their clientele make plans. Such 
planning covers protection for widows and orphans, provision 
for retirement income and the more complicated plans covered 
by business insurance and providing cash for estate purposes. 


Because Bankerslifemen do help their clients make and im- 
plement effective plans, they are the kind of life underwriters 
you are glad and proud to know as friends, fellow workers or 
competitors. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“7 want to help you plan ahead. You never know when a rainy day 
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ARKANSAS Licensed 
Washington Standard Life Insurance Co. . Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 
Nebraska National Life Insurance Co. .. ... Lincoln, Neb. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Pennsylvania Life Insurance Co. ........ ......Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
P Confederation Life A aHON ......oo50% or to, Canad 
Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! — ticles ee ee 
. Atlas Life Insurance Co. ............ veeree pie Over: ‘Bel, 
Admitted 
. : . Puritan Life Insurance Co. ............ ...Providence, R. |. 
Select Territory: . Spehons Agents Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. .......New Haven, Conn. 
CALIFORNIA anted IDAHO Admitted 
COLORADO ° Southwest Indemnity & Life Insurance Co. ........Dallas, Texas 
IDAHO KANSAS © Policy —_— and Other INDIANA Admitted 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads Municipal Insurance Co. of America ................ Chicago, Ill. 
NEW MEXICO . LOUISIANA Admitted 
OREGON as Top First Year Great Southwest Life Insurance Co. ............... Phoenix, Ariz. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions MARYLAND Admitted 
a © Vested Renewals po Ag Insurance Co. yer ... Indianapolis, Ind. 
WYOMING @ Non-Participating and Union Bankers Insurance Company ..... a poe Dallas, Texas 
Other Policies Haag son Life | — Dallas, T 
— f Fide ity a — Monel ag _—— ake Dallas, yee 
Custed ead teste es Paying 4%, Compound —_— ae nsurance —_ ee incinnati, io 
over $1,824,000 Interest on Dividend NEW ; ce ie “s sgt + Neen 
$117.11 Assets to Accusations Security-Connecticut Life —- o. ......New Haven, Conn. 
$100.00 Liabilities =e t xamined 
Over $47,000,000 Christian Mutual Life Insurance Co. een ccs .Concord, N. H. 
ame BANKERS UNION NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Confederation Life Association ....... .... Toronto, Canada 
LIFE INSURANCE + Hhotrome Life | ate York N York, N. Y 
Write to: ortheastern Lite Insurance Co. o ew York . ew York, N. Y. 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, COMPANY ee CAROLINA Incorporated 
Agency Vice-President 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado Cleveland Life Insurance sag wwirdunlts 4 ee os hic Shelby, Mm. .C. 
icense 
Sentinel Life Insurance Co. ............ ....Greenville, S. C. 
Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ............Omaha, Neb. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Ancient Order of United Workmen .... ales St. Paul, Minn. 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ...... i ae ee Madison, Wisc. 
OHIO Admitted 
‘ Security Connecticut Life Insurance Co. .......New Haven, Conn. 
: PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
cS ( Government Employees Life Insurance Co. .....Washington, D. C. 
ene Ula National Home Life Assurance Co. ..... .......5t. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 
THOUGHTS Ladies Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union ...Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Life Insurance Co. of North America ...... ...Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee = National Slovak Society of the U. S. A. .....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union ... ... Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Ukranian National Aid Assn. of America .......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Ee won . aA : ’ United Russian Orthodox Brotherhood of Amer. ....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Education is the leading of human SOUTH CAROLINA heme 
souls to what is best, and making what Francis Marion Life Insurance Co. Columbia, S. C. 
— -_ . i ¥ Admitted 
Is best out of them; and these two ote Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company ......-Portland, Me. 
objectives are always attainable to- ee , Examined 
gether, and by the same means. The ae eee eS Petitent a Greenwood, S. C. 
training which makes men happiest in am ~=©6 Crown Life Insurance Co. Saori Toronto, Canada 
themselves -also makes them most —— naneee ea een 
serviceable to others.” ae National Reserve Life Insurance Co. ...... Sioux Falls, S. D. 
ae 2=6 WASHINGTON Admitted 
That's a bit from John Ruskin oe Nationwide Life Insurance Co. ........... ....Columbus, Ohio 
on the benefits of education, S Old Security Life Insurance Co. ............... Kansas City, Mo. 
and a mighty good leaf for the ONTARIO Admitted 
book of a Life Insurance man, : Maritime Life Insurance Co. ........ cece ccc cseces Halifax, N. S. 


don’t you think? 


BENEFICIAL LIFE § new directors 


le eset eee = First Colony (Va.): Robert C. Baker, executive vice-presi- 
Distt 1100 (lili ; dent and director, American Security & Trust Company, 
David 0. McKay, Pres. Weg ity, eee = Washington, D. C. 


Home Life (New York): N. Baxter Jackson, chairman of 
the executive committee, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 
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always a Front Runner 











i Massachusetts Mutual 
keeps pace with the times 








d. rrr rrr rrr src 
i . | 
a | Accidental Death Benefit , 
io | Extended and Liberalized | 
n. | | 
| Now issued ages 10-60. Coverage to age 70 or prior | 
H. | policy maturity. Lower premium rates in most | 
; | cases. Number of exceptions reduced. | 
? | 
l Existing coverage liberalized in line with new 
ee peerless | exceptions. Dividends payable in 1957 on pre- 
; | mium-paying ADB provisions in force before ; 
Increased Savings on 1 May 21, 1956. 
| Advance Premium Payments | 
rb | iia tig i Oe ee | 
J | The rate of interest used to discount premiums " | 
ay paid in advance has. been increased from 212% \ Retirement Income | 
to 3% per annum — another plus for Massachu- | | 
in. | setts Mutual policyholders. " at 62 for Women | 
C. | si ts: ln i i ec age. aw aga cal: es“ Cli i chia ch eatin neki To supplement Social Security benefits. Policy- | 
lo. | | holder may defer starting income up to 5 years | 
D5. | Income Dividends on after ages Annual ig - gts 
Da. income ($1,000 insurance): age 25, $41.83; 35, 
a. | ne Coane ees | $63.22; 45, $110.48. 
Pa. ! Extra! An income dividend with each install- | | 
“a | ment payable in 1957 under life income settle- Jnm>— — — — — — — | 
” ment options in effect under policies issued after | | 
oA May 1, 1943. Income dividends are in addition | - 
| to the interest dividend payable if any of the | For Women ! 
Ae. | life income payments are stipulated. | Waiver Coverage Now to 60 . 
| | 
C. ee ae ee ee ee eee | Now being written for ages 10-55. Coverage and | 
da | | premiums to policy anniversary nearest age 60 | 
Pa. | Guaranteed Issue | or end of premium-paying period if earlier. | 
D | Now Considered on 10-24 Lives | Rates 114 times those for men. ; l 
; | | | 
ite | Individual Policy Employee Benefit Plan. Liberal RE LO LT Ee Re Te en ee | 
Ao. | underwriting. Groups of 10-24 lives, 90% parti- | 
| cipation, up to $10,000. Groups of 25 or more, 
S. | 75% participation, up to $20,000 (subject to state { 
| statutory limit). | 
| I 


Si- 2 
ry, : 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS = ; 


4 The Policyholder’s Company (185i) 


108 











Will your later years 
be ones of achievement 


and contentment? 





es 


I F YOU THINK about the many contributions which 


older people have made to the world . . . you realize 


AT 83 THOMAS A. EDISON made pioneering how rewarding life’s later years can be. 
studies on the production of synthetic rubber. 


Today, more people than ever are proving that the 
years beyond 65 are not years to be idly spent . . . they 
are years to be actively enjoyed! 


If you want your later years to be healthy, happy, 
active ones . . . and who does not? . . . here are some 
important things which you should begin to do now: 

1. Adopt the right outlook on aging. Do not 
worry about old age. Worry will not delay it; more 
likely this will hasten it. Face up squarely to the prob- 





lems of aging . . . and plan your life so you can meet 
AT 79 PADEREWSKI was still a master of the future challenges. 


piano, giving concerts before large audiences. 2. Broaden your horizons as you grow older. 

rx cams ‘Mental adventure,” whether it be in absorbing hob- 
bies or in activities devoted to helping others, will stand 
you in good stead during your leisure years. “‘To learn 
what is new is to remain young.” 







MESH b RE "i 


' 3. Take stock of your health. Complete medical 
check-ups annually after you are 35 or 40 can help 
assure you a healthier life in your later years. Not the 
least of the benefits which you will get from regular 
visits to your doctor is medical advice about what you 
should and should not do as you get along in years. 


AT 83 ALFRED TENNYSON published one of his You may have slipped into some bad health habits 

most memorable poems, Crossing the Bar. unknowingly . . . like over-eating or not eating enough 

Bos of the protective foods . . . or not getting enough exer- 

cise and sleep. These may seem like small matters to 

you . . . but good living habits pay off, and you cannot 
start them too early. 


Look at the older people around you who have mas- 
tered the art of growing old gracefully. Find out what 
they have done to achieve health and happiness in the 
sunset years. You may learn a lot that will help you. 
Indeed, you may live to echo the sentiments of an 

/ 80-year-old man who said, “I’m not 80. I’m just 4 
j - times 20!” 
AT 78 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was ambassador 
to France; wrote his autobiography after 80, 








COPYRIGHT 1956— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY This advertisement is one of a continuing 


series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of our national health and welfare. It is appearing 
in two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, 
Reader’s Digest, National Geographic. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 
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is this a job for automation? 


ACH MONTH MANY thousands of checks go out to 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies who are re- 
ceiving income from life insurance proceeds. No doubt 
virtually all companies have turned this job over to 
machines which accomplish the complex job with a 
minimum of strain to manual effort and human nerves. 


Could It Be Improved? 


With many of these policyholders there are several 
checks arriving each month, each from a different life 
insurance company. The fact that a beneficiary re- 
ceives her income piecemeal is only a very minor annoy- 
ance to her, but for the life insurance companies in- 
volved it represents duplication of effort and consider- 
able expense in the aggregate from operations and 
postage. 


A Proposal 


Would it not be practical for life insurance companies, 
once a policy becomes a claim, to turn over payment of 
any income proceeds to a central office? The advantages 
in the saving of expense would be evident. Periodically 
the insurance companies concerned would transfer funds 
to the cooperative central office, which would mail one 
check monthly to the payee. Adjustments because of ex- 
cess interest could be calculated by the individual com- 
panies as-is done at present. Many subsidiary advan- 
tages would accrue. For example, the death of a 
beneficiary receiving income under an option involving 
a life contingency would immediately become known to 
all companies maintaining the central office. 


This proposal may not be new. The advent of the 
large data-processing type of machine makes the pro- 
posal especially pertinent, however. A central paying 
office could service many companies which might not 
be able, individually, to afford the machines for some 
time to come. Collectively they could enjoy the advan- 
tages of the advanced machines in this field. For bigger 
companies in large cities where high cost space is a 
problem, the separation of this chore from other func- 
tions might be a highly welcome development. A pay- 
ing office could be located in a small or medium-sized 
city. 


Other Functions 


lf successful, the central paying office idea might 
later take over jobs other than disbursing income pro- 
ceeds. For example, a case might be made that there 
would be less lapsation where premium payments are 
made quarterly if quarterly premium notices of several 
companies were consolidated. This would require some 
adjustment of the premium due date—probably on the 
liberal side—so that due dates would coincide with only 
one date for the consolidated notice. 


Although a central paying office such as that des- 
cribed would require a degree of cooperation not yet 
existing among companies, we believe that state insur- 
ance departments should look favorably upon a move 
designed to improve efficiency of payment and to lessen 
cost to the body of policyholders, while involving no 
hint of concerted action on rates, policy provisions, or 
similar forbidden matters. 


wide pension coverage 


E ARE INFORMED by the Institute of Life Insurance 
Wis 40% of the employes in civilian, non-agricul- 
tural establishments in the United States are covered by 
some form of pension plan in addition to whatever they 
may have under the Social Security Act. 

This means that close to 25,000,000 persons were 
covered by old-age plans at the start of the year, includ- 
ing private and government plans, as well as the 2,000,- 
000 persons who are receiving annuity pension pay- 
ments. Excluding the armed forces, the figure of 
covered persons on January 1 was 21,500,000 individ- 
uals, including 1,790,000 actual annuitants. Doubtless 
the figures are larger now. 


The data for insured pension plans are of particular 
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interest to life insurance people. There were 18,980 
insured pension plans with life companies at the be- 
ginning of-1956. These covered 4,150,000 workers, com- 
pared with the 6,700 plans and 1,465,000 workers a 
year previously. Reserves held for future payments 
were $24,300,000,000 at the start of this year. This 
amount is increasing at the rate of about $3,000,000,000 
each year. 

In addition to all kinds of pension coverages, more 
than 90% of workers in the United States are covered 
by the Old-Age and Survivors provisions of the Social 
Security Act and 5,400,000 old-age annuitants are now 
receiving benefits under the retirement provisions of 
the program. 


1] 





ETNA LIFE’S 5 FORWARD STEPS 


tna Trains for Success! 


The certificates on this wall represent the important steps in A°tna Life’s 
Training Program. But to the A®tna Life representative, training never 
really stops. He keeps continually up to date with all new developments 
in his fast-moving, exciting business. He deals daily with new problems, 
new situations. His training helps him meet and solve them. 

In addition he has a broad policy line — one which allows him to operate 
in A2tna Life’s four major areas of life insurance selling: Family Program- 
ming, Business Insurance, Estate Analysis, Employee Benefit Plans. 

And behind him all the way stands A°tna Life’s prestige, resources and 
years of experience. 
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TO SALES LEADERSHIP 


l. Basic Estate Control 
Pian School 


2. Career Course 


eb. Advanced Training 


Advanced Business Insurance and Tax Course. 


Home Office School and Field Clinics 


4. C.L.U. Participation 


eb. Leaders Seminars and 
Regional Meetings 


Final in a series of six mailing 
pieces demonstrating the effective- 


ness of £tna Life's Training Methods. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Connecticut 
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Careers in Insurance 


This book is designed to interest 
those undergraduates through the 
country who have thus far given 
little or no thought to insurance as 
a career. It employs the “case 
study” approach to the various facets 
of the insurance business. Thus in 
describing ocean marine insurance it 
tells the story of the sinking of the 
I‘lving Enterprise to provide a single 
striking example of the dynamism 
of such a career. 








Celebrating its SIXTY- 
FIFTH year of professional 
insurance guidance and 
service to the people of 
New England. 


ACCOUNTS ‘0 (00 
INSUREDto 1U, 

Get our FREE LIST 
of Federal INSURED 
Savings Assns. 
paying up to 4% 
current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN 


AND COMPANY 
Members: Phila. - Balto. 
Stock Exchange 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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publications 


15,000 copies of the book have 
been mailed to the Student Place- 
ment Bureaus in American and 
Canadian colleges and universities 
for distribution among undergradu- 
ate students. 


128 pages; published by The Daily 
Princetonian, 36 University Place, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Insurance World 1957 


This is a compilation of articles 
by a wide range of insurance execu- 
tives designed to bring to the atten- 
tion of college students the oppor- 
tunities in the field of insurance, both 
as a career and as a field of future 
policy investment. Many of the in- 
dlustry’s top executives contributed 
to the publication which will be 
distributed free to more than 300,000 
undergraduates at over one hundred 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The magazine is the second in a 
series of educational-vocational mag- 
azines, the first of which was ‘Wall 
Street 1955” which was favorably 
received by all sections of the broker- 
age and investment banking busi- 
ness. 


Published by the Yale News, 202 
York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Modern Life Insurance by Robert I. 
Mehr and Robert W. Osler. 


This is the second edition of a 
book which is described as offering 
the fullest treatment of the uses of 
life insurance available. The new 
edition covers both life and accident- 
sickness insurance, treating the two 
fields as twin components of the 
larger field of income insurance. It 
includes indices of topics, authors 
and books cited and major court 
cases cited, 


Dr. Mehr is Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois 
and the author of “Principles of 
Insurance.” Mr. Osler is vice presi- 
dent and editor of Life Insurance 
Publications, The Rough Notes 
Company. 


747 pages; $6.90 per copy plus 
mailing charges. Published by the 
MacMillan Company, 60—Sth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Face to Face: A Management Guide 
to Better Interviewing by James L. 
Howard, Jr., company relations 
staff editor, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 


Written with the advice and coun- 
sel of LIAMA’s research division, 
this pioneer book in the area of in- 
terviewing is designed to help a 
manager evaluate his present inter- 
viewing technique, plan and control 
interviews more effectively, save 
time devoted to interviewing, reduce 
the number of interviews and achieve 
better communications in manage- 
ment. 

Special chapters pinpoint the dif- 
ficulties of the manager who is 
facing the problem of recruiting, 
selection, supervision or exit inter- 
views. Case histories of selection 
interviews are presented and the use 
of the LIAMA tool, Selection Inter- 
view Blueprint is explained. 


Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Fundamentals of Federal Income, 
Estate and Gift Taxes—1956 edi- 
tion by Edwin H. White, J.S.D.., 
Cr. 


Special emphasis on life insurance 
and annuities is placed in this book 
which is a recommended text in 
Part III of the C.L.U. Examina- 
tions. Directed specifically to the 
interests and needs of life under- 
writers, it is designed to be par- 
ticularly useful in life insurance pro- 
gramming and estate planning. 

212 pages; $5.75 per copy. Avail- 
able from Insurance Research & Re- 
wew Service, 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 
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eee The road to selling life insur- 
ance to infants is an open one which 
offers substantial benefits to the 
agent who follows it. The two main 
sources of sales are of course parents 
and grandparents. In addition to 
the commissions, a life insurance 
man will find he receives a great 
measure of satisfaction from sales of 
this nature and that they will bring 
him additional benefits when the 
child has matured and is in a posi- 
tion to complete his insurance pro- 
gram. A look at this New Single 
Needs Market is given in the article 
on page 18. 


eee The claim department of an 
insurance company may be consid- 
ered as making delivery of the prod- 
uct other departments have sold. At 
the time of delivery, the policyholder 
is dependent upon the integrity of 
the company and the competence of 
its claims men. Thus claims men 
are, to a large extent responsible 
for the high reputation of insurance 
companies in general with the public. 
Considering the tremendous amounts 
of money paid out, insurance is the 
least litigious of all industries. Yet 
the Proper Policing of Claims is a 
duty the insurance company owes to 
all of its policyholders. A working 
philosophy regarding the resistance 
of unjust claims is expounded in the 
first part of a comprehensive article 
on page 20. 


eee It is possible to take a man, 
“live” with him during his training 
period and, providing a reasonable 
job of selection has been done, be 
pretty sure he can be molded into 
a successful life insurance agent. 
However, if a general agent or man- 
ager is to build a successful organ- 
ization, he must recruit perhaps up 
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to seven new men a year and cannot 
give each his undivided attention. 
This means he must have a complete 
training system including 4 Valida- 
tion Schedule. Some thoughts on 
keeping a new man on such a sched- 
ule will be found in the article on 
page 29. 


eee When a midwest advertising 
agency undertook a motivation re- 
search study among life insurance 
buyers, salesmen and executives it 
turned up some interesting facts 
about the sale of insurance. It dis- 
covered that the stereotyped con- 
cepts of what women really think 
about insurance are often not valid. 
Also that many sales _ training 
courses, sales meetings and sales 
devices do little to solve any major 
sales problem and that the agent 
may feel himself the victim, not a 
participant, in such a meeting. These 
and other interesting findings of an 
intensive study along with some sug- 
gestions as to how advertising can 
be used most advantageously are re- 
ported on in the article on page 33 
under the title, How Much is Your 
Wife Worth? 


eee Punch card accounting meth- 
ods are not new to the insurance 
industry and most companies of any 
size have had them in operation for 
a number of years. However, in a 
number of cases, companies have 
continued to write checks in the old 
fashioned way and to post them in 
heavy, unwieldy and sometimes in- 
adequate journals. On page 43 is 
described one company’s /mproved 
Check Writing system which in- 
corporates continuous, marginally 
punched check forms, typed and pre- 
pared on a typewriter tape punch, 
combined with a tape-to-card con- 
verter which creates cards for 


accounting distributions in the tabu- 
lating department. 


ee? On page 48 is the story of the 
Policy Loan Record Accounting of 
a company which has been process- 
ing this data on a medium size elec- 
tronic computer for the last year. 
The company operates in thirty- 
three states and sixteen foreign 
countries, does business in sixteen 
currencies and has eighteen reserve 
bases. 


eee History is the greatest of all 
teachers but only if people are willing 
to apply the lessons learned from it 
to the problems of the present and 
the future. Many of the men now 
rising to positions of responsibility 
in insurance companies are too 
young to have faced the rigors of 
the depression of the thirties and 
can only learn its lessons by reflect- 
ing on the past. Their judgments 
and decisions may well have long 
lasting effects and will have to stand 
the test of time. They would be 
wise to make them Jn the Light 
of Yesterday. See page 57. 


eee A request for accident and 
health coverage may be unusual in 
that the coverage is ordinary but the 
risk exposure unique or in that the 
risk itself is ordinary but the terms 
of the coverage unusual. An ex- 
ample of the former is a team of 
parachute jumpers while an example 
of the latter is the case of two part- 
ners who want to insure against both 


being disabled at the same time. At 


least one company is interested 
enough in both of these kinds of 
Unusual Risks to maintain a special 
division to service them. The article 
on page 81 discusses the operations 
of this division and the underlying 
philosophy behind its creation. 








EDWARD FITZSIMMONS 


Named Executive Vice 
President 


Edward Fitzsimmons, secretary of 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been elected executive vice 
president and a member of the board 
of directors of the Mount Vernon 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. He will have charge of in- 
ternal operations of the company. 

Prior to his affiliation with The 
Manhattan Life, Mr. Fitzsimmons 
was manager of the life insurance 
department of Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc. and vice president of Flitcraft, 
Inc. In this position he had respon- 
sibility for all life insurance publi- 
cations, weekly, monthly and annual 
of both companies. 





AUTOMATION 


NEW YORK LIFE has opened a per- 
manent educational exhibit designed 
to acquaint the general public with 
the advantages and benefits of its 
new electronic equipment. Accord- 
ing to Devereux C. Josephs, chair- 
man of the board, a new field is 
opening up for those who can qualify 
and which can absorb increasing 
numbers of personnel. The end 
result of automation is first a gen- 
eral upgrading of job as the machine 
does drudgery tasks and repetitive 
operations ; second, a saving of both 
space and personnel, which are now 
in short supply. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF MANAGEMENT 


A CODE OF BEHAVIOR for execu- 
tives of business, government, labor 
and education is proposed by Law- 
rence A. Appley, president of the 
American Management Association, 


in an article in that association’s 
monthly newsletter, Management 
News. 


“Ten Commandments of Manage- 
ment,” based on management re- 
search and experience, are suggested 
by the head of the national manage- 
ment educational association. All 
but two of these commandments di- 
rectly involve human beings. “‘It 
never fails,” Mr. Appley points out, 
“Whenever people get together to 
discuss management, to talk about 
leadership, to review their most seri- 
ous problems and their most success- 
ful attainments, they spend most of 
the time talking about people and 
human relationships.” 

Much is being done, Mr. Appley 
notes, in research, study and analysis 
to identify appropriate management 
knowledge and experience, codify it, 
and make it generally available. 
“Probably never in all history has 
so much effort been spent at one 
time to put knowledge in acceptable 
form as is now being exerted in the 
field of management. Our univer- 
sities and colleges, management con- 
sultants, professional societies, and 
management practitioners are in- 
creasing their efforts and expendi- 
tures so rapidly that it is almost 
impossible to keep track of every- 
thing that is going on.” 

Any summary of the most signifi- 
cant principles that have emerged 
from this study, Mr. Appley says, 
must be in terms of the thinking and 
evaluation of the individual doing the 
summarizing. To him, he writes, the 
following seem to be the ten most 
important commandments for people 
who are engaged in leadership re- 
sponsibilities : 

1. Identify the people of an organ- 
ization as its greatest asset. 

2. Make profit in order to continue 
rendering service. 

3. Approach every task in an organ- 
ized, conscious manner so that the 
outcome will not be: left to chance. 
4, Establish definite long- and 
short-range objectives to insure 
greater accomplishment. 


5. Secure full attainment of objec- 
tives through general understanding 
and acceptance of them by others. 
6. Keep individual members of the 
team well adjusted by seeing that 
each one knowns what he is supposed 
to do, how well he is supposed to 
do it, what his authority is, and 
what his work relationships with 
others should be. 

7. Concentrate on individual im- 
provement through regular review 
of performance and potential. 

8. Provide opportunity for assist- 
ance and guidance in self-develop- 
ment as a fundamental of institu- 
tional growth. 

9. Maintain adequate and timely in- 
centives and rewards for increase in 
human effort. 

10. Supply work satisfactions for 
those who perform the work and 
those who are served by it. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
CLAIMS 


THE PROGRESS BEING MADE by the 
insurance business in facilitating the 
administration of health insurance 
claims and benefits was reported at 
the tenth annual meeting of the 


Health Insurance Council in New 
York City. 
Howard A. Moreen, assistant 


vice-president of Aetna Life, and 
chairman of the Council, in noting 
the tenth anniversary of the Council, 
stated that increasing use of Council- 
developed suggestions by insurance 
companies is cutting down the time 
needed by doctors and hospitals to 
supply information pertinent to ad- 
ministering hospital and surgical 
claims and benefits. As examples, 
Mr. Moreen cited the development 
of the uniform claim forms, and the 
recently published booklet of surgi- 
cal nomenclatures, “Surgical Pro- 
cedures: Classification and Nomen- 
clature.” 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


DR. ROBERT B. FAILEY, associate med- 
ical director of American United, 
has been named to head a new re- 
search project at the Indiana Med- 
ical Center. The research, sponsored 
by the Indiana Heart Foundation, 
will be directed toward the investiga- 
tion of arteriosclerosis. 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, Mr. Lewis, father of eight, has provided for his family 


with a growing program of life insurance with this company. 
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KARSH, OTTAWA 


“The life insurance you didn't buy 


may one day cost your family far more!” 


A message from one family man to others 


by ROBERT E. LEWIS, President, Argus Cameras, Inc. 


“Mo of us pride ourselves on a cer- 
tain amount of sensible sales resist- 
ance. But there are times when by failing 
to invest money wisely we can actually 
lose much. 

“Life insurance is the best example of 
all. By not getting it, a man may feel 
that he is saving money at the time... 
but he may cost his family much more 
in the long run. 

“With life insurance a man can pro- 
vide funds for his family’s security at a 


cost of just a few cents on the dollar. 
Without life insurance, or with insuffi- 
cient coverage, the family would have to 
provide for itself... dollar for dollar... 
the money that life insurance could have 
provided at just a fraction of the cost. 

“So the man who is interested in really 
saving money for his family should think 
first of life insurance. With it he can buy 
the safe future he wants his family to have 
at a bargain. The payments can be easily 
made out of his regular income.” 





HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


IRTHS, deaths, marriages, changing 

needs, taxes... all affect protection 

plans. A life insurance program needs re- 
view at least every two years. 

You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He 
is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the largest in the 
world. It has over 99 years’ experience. 

Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships 
—old customers coming back for more. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN TIME, NOVEMBER 5 AND DECEMBER 3; IN NEWSWEEK, DECEMBER 17 














DENNIS N. DeMARIA, JR. 
Special Agent 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


HEN I WAS ATTENDING the 

University of California, 
twenty years ago, I had a very close 
friend who received a $150 check 
every month from an insurance com- 
pany. Naturally, I was very im- 
pressed by this, and I asked him 
how it came about. He told me 
that at one time his father had made 
a lot of money and had bought this 
policy for his education. Since that 
time, his father had lost everything 
in his business but still had never 
touched this policy. When John was 
ready to go to college, the money 
was waiting for him. He would 
cash this $150 check every month 
and $75 back home to his 
parents. This left a big impression 
on me, and when I returned home 
from college for the summer vaca- 
tion, | bought myself my first in- 
surance policy. It was with North- 
western Mutual, and now, of course, 
I am myself on the selling end for 
the same company. 


send 


The Gift Point of View 


Today, the road to selling life 
insurance to infants is open to all. 
Are we getting our share of this 
business? I believe the only way to 
look at this picture, to answer the 
question in the affirmative, is to 
see it from a gift point of view. 
What are some of the aspects of a 
gift of insurance to a minor? To 
outline them briefly, | suggest that 
such a gift has these advantages: 
1, It provides a firm for a 
lifetime financial program for the 


basis 
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New 
Single 
Needs 

Market 


child. As he grows up and under- 
stands the value of money, his life 
insurance becomes a valuable factor 
in his training in thrift and regular 
savings. 
2. It hedges against loss of insurabil- 
ity. . 
3. It provides insurance at current 
age rate, which is a bargain. 
+. It provides no currently taxable 
income for the child. 
5. It requires no care or attention 
by the child or his representative. 
6. It enhances in value without 
waste, administration or re-invest- 
ment. 
7. It has loan values for emergency 
needs, 
8. It has attractive settlement op- 
tions for orderly liquidation at some 
later date. 
9. It can be arranged to indemnify 
the child for the loss of a life of eco- 
nomic importance to the child. 
Now—who is supposed to buy 
these policies? The two main 
sources, naturally, are the parents 
and the grandparents. First, if the 
parent is a policyholder of the com- 
pany the agent represents, he is 
going to be a lot easier to sell. Nat- 
urally, he wants his child to be in 
the same company as Dad or Mom. 
So it will pay an agent to go through 
his files and find all the parents— 
with newborn babies—that he has 
sold in the past. I have also found 
parents who were married late in 
life and now have small children are 
very anxious to start their children 
on their own program due to the 
fact that they started late in life. 
The second, and probably the best, 
source of buyers will be grandpar- 
ets. They will buy when the parents 
cannot afford to do so. This pur- 








chase creates a lifelong gift by the 
grandparents, even years after their 
deaths. Could a grandchild ever 
forget the grandparents who financed 
his education through the medium of 
life insurance? 

The grandfather may also be in 
a position to set up a short term 
trust and make a gift that way. I am 
sure the readers of this article are 
well acquainted with this form of 
trust. It can be very attractive to 
the rich granddad who would like to 
have some tax relief from a part of 
his holdings and to place the savings 
toward a life insurance policy for 
his grandchild. 

I believe the sales to infants, from 
birth to five years of age and on up, 
arouse the least resistance of any 
life insurance sale. Consider the 
figures. A child one year old pays 
$127.10 a year for $10,000 of 65 life. 
All of us would buy all we could at 
this price. Also, the agent is not 
floored by physical requirements in 
the way of additional requests from 
the home office for additional urine 
analyses, medical reports from doc- 
tors in three other cities, high blood 
pressure retakes and the like. As 
for financial compensation, where 
can an agent pick up a few hundred 
dollars a month any easier, for the 
time spent? And, as one of the most 
important results of such a sale, there 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Needs Market—Continued 


is the fact that the agent will have a 
ready market when these babies 
reach maturity (if he should live so 
long !). 

This is a great field that is open, 
and I will wager that many are not 
taking full advantage of it. 

What can a child do with a policy 
purchased for him as an infant? 
Here are some of the things if can 
do for him: 

1. It will give him a policy at a 
rate that he will certainly appreciate 
when he becomes of age. 

2. It can serve as a hedge against 
later uninsurability. 

3. It will provide him with the 
chance to have a policy paid up early 
in life, no matter what type of pol- 
icy is bought for him. 

It will pay itself up while he is very 
young. For example: A child one 
year old is given a 20-pay life; by 
leaving dividends, he very likely will 
have a paid-up policy at age 17. 
A 65-life policy, leaving dividends, 
would pay itself up when the policy- 
holder is 33 years of age, under our 
present dividend scale. The same 
would be true of endowment at 65. 
How many people have paid-up pol- 
icies at age 17? 

4. It will provide a fund for college, 
which is very important today. 

Recently, I happened to write two 
policies which are I believe unique 
because the thinking on the father’s 
part was entirely different from any- 


thing | have run across since | began 
selling life insurance. 

In this case, | approached the 
father in regard to his personal life 
insurance program. He showed me 
that he had plenty, and I agreed. 
So I turned my attention to his two 
boys, ages 9 and 11. The father was 
interested in life insurance for them, 
and he asked me to prepare some 
type of plan that would show cash 
returns quickly. I prepared a $10,- 
000 ten-pay life on each boy, and 
showed him the cash values each 
year for ten years. He told me he 
plans to send his boys to college, and 
it would be easier for him to save 
for this each year for the next eight 
to ten years than to pay it all out 
in four years. However, he also 
wants his boys to earn their own 
way through college, but neverthe- 
less he does not want them to be 
burdened during their college days. 
When they are ready to attend col- 
lege, he plans to borrow on these 
policies and use that money to send 
them to school. After they have 
graduated and have found their own 
position in life, he wants them to 
pay back this loan on their insurance 
policy. By so doing, he will have 
let them pay for their education. 

There is something else that can 
be gained from juvenile sales, and 
that is: self-satisfaction. It is very 
satisfying to one’s self to know that 
you have started a wonderful pro- 
gram for some youngster. This type 
of self-satisfaction may not hit some 


as it did me—and that may be due 
to the type of business | was in 
before selling life insurance. I owned 
a men’s haberdashery for sixteen 
years. It was financially successful, 
but I could not find any feeling 
toward the business. When I sold 
a pair of shoes or a pair of slacks 
to a customer, | was glad to make 
the sale because it lowered my in- 
ventory, and that was good—espe- 
cially around March Ist, when prop- 
erty taxes came due. But beyond 
that, the sale left me cold. 


Today, when 1 complete a life 
insurance sale to a young child or 
to a high school student—for $20,- 
000 or $5,000 or even $2,000—] 
feel that I have done him one of 
the greatest favors he will receive 
in his lifetime. 


Speaking of $20,000 sales to high 
school students—I have been amazed 
at the number that can be sold, and 
one never knows what will come 
from such a sale. I sold a young 
high school student a policy last 
year for $20,000. The family hap- 
pened to be of high financial means, 
and I visited them one day to talk 
about their son and insurance. They 
agreed he should have some life 
insurance. I returned to my office 
and made up a $20,000 65-life and 
went back to see them with the 
proposal. They bought it, and to 
this day I still am wondering if they 
would have bought it just as well if 
I had made it out for $30,000. 
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ST. LOUIS . . a balanced, 


diversified economy that 
offers financial stability. 


Statistics show that in St. Louis are 74% of America's 468 
classifiable jobs. Less than 8% of the St. Louis work force 
is engaged in any one industry. St. Louis enjoys a higher 
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Lowry, Rall, Barber & Ross 


Chicago 
T HERE 
sider 


evil, representing expense instead of 
income. This is a wholly fallacious 
view. 


THOSE who con- 
men a 


MAY BE 


claims necessary 


The fact is that in the insur- 
ance business it is the claims men 
who deliver the product which other 
the 


cededly all departments are members 


members of team—for con- 
have sold. 
You might as well try to run a 


bank with receiving tellers only and 


of a well-balanced team 


no paying tellers as to run an insur- 
company without an 
claim department. 


efficient 
Without an ef- 
ficient claim department an insurance 


ance 


company would be in the position 
of a manufacturing concern that had 
a big sales force but no facilities for 
producing the product to be sold. 
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The Proper 


Furthermore, the nature of insur- 
ance is unique. If a customer wishes 
to buy an air conditioner or an 
automobile, or something of even 
greater material value, he can ex- 
amine and compare several products 
and take immediate delivery of the 
product he selects. In the insurance 
industry when the time comes for 
the claim department to make de- 
livery the policyholder is no longer 
free to compare his company’s prod- 
uct with that of another company. 
The occurrence of the event insured 
against has itself deprived the pol- 
After 
death has occurred, his life is no 
longer insurable. After an accident 
occurs, he no longer can get in- 
surance against that accident. De- 
prived of a free choice when the 
time comes for the delivery of the 
insurance product, the policyholder 
is dependent upon the integrity of 
the company and the competence of 
the claim department to deliver to 
him the product for which he con- 
tracted. 

I daresay that it is the fact that 
the policyholder ceases to have free 
choice in an open market after the 
event insured against has occurred 


icvholder of a free choice. 


which makes the courts solicitous— 
that the 
just expectations of the policyholder 
shall not be disappointed. 


probably overly solicitous 


The Least Litigious 


| think the first step in putting 
your best foot forward is to empha- 
size on every appropriate occasion 
how well the insurance industry has 
carried out its obligation to policy- 
holders—how few disputes, litigated 


and otherwise, there are between 
insurance companies and policyhold- 
ers. Regardless of the number of 
lawsuits involving insurance policies 
that may be pending at a particular 
time, when we consider the tre- 
mendous amounts of money paid 
out by insurance companies without 
hesitation, and, in an overwhelming 
percentage of cases, without the 
suggestion of dispute, we conclude 
that in fact insurance companies are 
among the least litigious of all in- 
dustries. 

Although my contact with insur- 
ance companies has been chiefly in 
the field of litigation, and therefore 
I might seem to be more schooled 
in litigation than in normal claims 
practices, | have long surmised that 
even a cursory examination of sta- 
tistics would show that the insurance 
industry is actually one of the least 
litigious of any that appear in our 
courts—the least litigious, that is, 
when one considers the vast amount 
of money paid out without the 
semblance of controversy. 

One large life company in 1955 
paid out the face of three hundred 
and seventy times more claims with- 
out any dispute than the face amount 
of the claims involved in disputes. 
The breakdown of the $1 of dis- 
puted claims out of $370 not dis- 
puted is in turn interesting. By 
verdict in litigated cases and by 
compromise settlement, with or with- 
out litigation, the company finally 
paid out 23% of the face amounts 
of the disputed claims. This shows 
the company’s position to have been 
tenable on the disputed claims. Of 
the total claim payments made in 
1955 by this particular company, 
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Policing of Claims 


six one hundreths of 1% were made 
on disputed claims and 999% goths 
per cent were made without the 
semblance of a dispute. This per- 
centage of undisputed payments 
exceeds the 994% ths purity that 
Ivory Soap has advertised for so 
long. 

Another life company in 1955 
made 99934 9 ths per cent of the 
total death claim payments without 
dispute, the remaining ooths of 
1% of payments being made in dis- 
puted cases. Strangely, the record 
of undisputed,payments of these two 
companies is within 4ooths of 1% 
of each other. 

A third company has given me 
figures for a five year period ending 
with 1955 and has broken down its 
claims into single indemnity and 
into double indemnity for accidental 
death. Of its single indemnity pay- 
ments for the five year period, 
154 ooths of 1% were made on dis- 
puted claims and 998% o ths per 
cent on undisputed claims. The pay- 
ments made on the disputed claims 
were 44% of the face amounts in 
dispute. As might be expected, the 
accidental death benefit cases of this 
company had a little higher ratio 
of disputes. Over the five year 
period 938% ooths per cent of the 
payments made on this type of a 
claim were made without dispute, 
and the balance, or about 6% «ths per 
cent, were payments made on dis- 
puted claims. The final disputed 
payments, however, represented only 
30% of the total face amount of 
accidental death benefits originally 
in dispute. 

Figures furnished me by a fourth 
large life company cover a fourteen 
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year period ending with 1955 and 
give the results of all its litigation 
concluded in those fourteen years on 
death claims of every type, includ- 
ing double indemnity. In a large 
number of disputed cases which, 
however, constituted only a small 
fraction of the total amounts paid 
on claims—considerably less than 
4ooths of 1% being payments 
on disputed claims—the payments 
finally made by the company were 
less than one-third of the claimed 
amounts which were in dispute. 
This indicates, of course, that the 
company’s position was well-founded 
in a majority of instances. 

For a number of years the Legal 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention has digested cases in state 
Supreme Courts and the reported 
decisions of Federal Courts. Over 
a period of years more than one- 
half of the cases in which life insur- 
ance companies were directly in- 
volved—twhich did not include 
interpleader or similar suits—have 
been decided in favor of the com- 
pany. In the last six years the 
percentage of favorable decisions has 
ranged from 51% to 58.5%. This 
also indicates to anyone who is 
familiar with insurance cases that 
the success of the companies in more 
than 50% of their cases is evidence 
that the questions litigated are meri- 
torious. 

Statistics do not usually make 
interesting reading, but | think 
claims men can be so proud of the 
performance by their companies 
evidenced by the above figures that 
| make no apology for giving them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it 
is the business of the claims man to 


Part I 


pay claims, to deliver to the policy- 
holder the product that the policy- 
holder is entitled to receive under 
his contract, obviously the process 
involves a great deal more than 
putting a bushel basket full of cur- 
rency or a batch of blank checks 
in the claim department and inviting 
claimants to come in and help them- 
selves. The claims man must deter- 
mine whether the event insured 
against has occurred and what bene- 
fits under the contract the policy- 
holder or beneficiary is entitled to 
receive, and, in truth, whether the 
contract itself is subject to a de- 
fense because of misrepresentation 
or other infirmity. 

At a reasonably early date, with 
life insurance companies voluntarily 
taking the lead, the adoption of in- 
contestable clauses lopped off a great 
percentage of possible contests by 
providing that the policy should be 
incontestable after the passage of 
one year or two years as the case 
might be. It is significant that the 
legislation requiring such clauses 
followed the voluntary act of the 
insurance industry itself. But ques- 
tions of the validity of policies and 
the extent of the coverage still re- 
main, 

The amount of coverage due to 
possible understatement of age and 
the question whether death occurs 
under such circumstances as to pro- 
vide double indemnity still arises on 
life policies which have become in- 
contestable. The question of mate- 
rial misrepresentation or fraud arises 
on policies of life insurance which 
are contestable and on many other 
types of insurance policies. A wide 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policing of Claims—Continued 


variety of policies of accident, sick- 
ness and casualty insurance still give 
rise to the question whether the 
event insured against has occurred 
and also as to the amount of the 
insurer’s obligation under the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. 

Investigations of facts being as 
expensive as they are, insurers 
would probably be better off in many 
instances to pay claims without in- 
vestigation rather than spend the 
time, money and effort investigating 
a considerable number of claims for 
the purpose of weeding out a very 
few unfounded ones. Human nature 
being what it is, however, such a 
course of action would be the great- 
est possible invitation to fraud, not 
only in the assertion of false claims 
but in the original procurement of 
insurance. Consequently, the screen- 
ing of claims must always continue 
to be an important safeguard against 
fraud in the inception of the policy 
and in the assertion of the claim. 

In addition, the benefits flowing 
from the proper policing of claims 
should include an attempt to obtain 
interstate uniformity of court deci- 
sions. The judicious and careful 
selection of cases worthy to be ap- 
pealed in an effort to preserve the 
integrity of the decisional law ap- 
plicable to insurance cases, is usually 
the responsibility of the law depart- 
ment. However, it seems to me that 
members of the claims department 
and local counsel can both be of 
help to the law department in this 
selection of cases to be appealed. 

I do not regard the defeating of 
unjust claims as an end in itself. 
If I am correct that the great danger 
to be avoided by a company is the 
encouragement of fraudulent claims, 
and even fraudulent applications, by 
too easy a claims policy, then any 
settlement small enough to consti- 
tute a deterrent to false claims seems 
to me to be a good one for the 
insurance company. The defense of 
claims costs the company money. 
When home office expense is con- 
sidered and attorneys’ fees, investi- 
gating costs, and medical witnesses’ 
fees are added, I venture to suggest 
that today the defense of claims 
costs money and that the over-all 
savings effected are more intangible 
than actual. The savings will largely 
be those intangible benefits flowing 
from the proper handling of claims, 


thus preventing encouragement to 
fraudulent and nuisance claims. 

When a settlement is low enough 
to act as a deterrent to false claims 
and nuisance claims and is low 
enough to save the company money 
on that particular claim, then I say 
the great matters of principle which 
are thought sometimes to be in- 
volved in particular cases really 
disappear. Not that I have any 
objection to matters of principle if 
they really are matters of principle. 
On occasions we find, however, that 
what was supposed to be a matter 
of great principle while it was pend- 
ing suddenly becomes only a matter 
of dollars and cents after the case 
has been won, settled or lost. 

Putting your best foot forward in 
the defense of insurance claims cer- 
tainly contemplates that a claim 
shall not be rejected unless a full 
investigation shows that what we 
sometimes call “fireside equities” are 
with the company. This involves 
investigation and then the applica- 
tion of common sense as well as 
legal principles to the facts disclosed 
by the investigation. 

In my own thinking and in some 
of my comments there may be 
found an intermingling of the func- 
tions of the claim department with 
those of the law department, which 
in practice may not be as closely 
intermingled. My impression from 
many years of correspondence with 
insurance companies is that the effec- 
tiveness of claims procedures—and 
certainly the best preparation for 
the defense of claims which are to 
be resisted—results from close team- 
work between the claim department 
and the law department. 

As local counsel, we frequently 
receive communications from claim 
departments, as dintinguished from 
law departments. Without attempt- 
ing to tell insurance companies how 
to run their internal affairs, I think 
that a claim department’s having 
local counsel directly available to it 
is a desirable thing. While the lay 
public thinks of lawvers only in con- 
nection with litigation—and this 
thinking may also obtain in the other 
quarters—local counsel are not nec- 
essarilv limited to litigation and can 
be very useful, particularly in cases 
of some monetary importance, in 
helping the claim department to ar- 
rive at a proper conclusion as to the 
allowance or disallowance of a pend- 
ing claim. T.ocal counsel can cer- 
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tainly on occasions be very useful in 
making fact investigations which, if 
the case goes to suit, will not need 
to be duplicated. 

In several instances a company 
has written us that it is unprepared 
to decline a claim and that it wants 
us to make an investigation, accom- 
panied by authority to discuss the 
matter with the claimant or his at- 
torney. We have usually been able 
to settle the case on a basis that the 
claimant has considered fair and 
which at the same time has been an 
economy to the insurance company. 
Furthermore, this method has elim- 
inated the necessity of a flat written 
rejection of the claim, which in some 
troublesome cases we find companies 
properly seek to avoid. 

Most persons agee that mere tech- 
nicalities should not be used to de- 
feat just claims, but there is a great 
deal of disagreement as to the defi- 
nition of a technicality. 

My law firm handled a case sev- 
eral years ago that had a number of 
lessons in it for me. A policy of life 
insurance had been issued on a quar- 
terly premium plan and the second 
quarterly payment was not made 
within the grace period of thirty-one 
days. The insured died a few days 
after the expiration of the grace 
period. Although the records of the 
company showed that physical de- 
livery of the policy had not been 
made to the policyholder until about 
six weeks after the written date of 
the policy, the claim department re- 
jected the claim on the ground of 
lapse. If the grace period commenced 
three months after the policy was 
physically delivered, instead of three 
months after the date the policy bore, 
there was no lapse. 

We had just been through a law- 
suit? in which we convinced the 
Illinois Appellate Court that a life 
insurance policy on which the pre- 
mium was not paid with the appli- 
cation was not effective until the 
policy was delived to the insured, 
even though the application was ap- 
proved at the home office and the 
policy written up on the day of, and 
probably prior to, the insured’s 
death. I was certainly not eager in 
the later case of which I now speak 
to have to contend that although the 
policyholder had paid for three 
months of insurance which did not 
hecome effective until the policy was 
physically delivered six weeks after 

(Continued on page 66) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Dallas, Texas 


Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals Rules 
That Insured Could Have Been 
Active Partner and Covered By 
Group Policy. 


The Cottonwood Lumber Com- 
pany was composed of four partners, 
Medigovich, his wife and two chil- 
dren, Billy—I3 and Joan—17; and 
was a member of a lumber associa- 
tion which had group coverage under 
a Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company policy. 

The policy, among other things, 
provided that partners could be con- 
sidered employees under the provi- 
sions of the policy while actively 
engaged in the business of the part- 
nership. In 1952, the daughter 
applied for and received a certificate 
of insurance with her mother as 
beneficiary. At this time she had 
just graduated from high school and 
was working for the lumber com- 
pany about five or six hours a day 
in a clerical capacity. In September 
of 1952 the daughter entered college, 
where she remained for about a 
month and a half, but still was in 
contact with the partnership busi- 
ness. The daughter still shared in 
the partnership profits. Again, after 
returning from college, the daughter 
performed clerical duties until Janu- 
ary of 1953, at which time she left 
for another college, but shortly after 
entering this school the insured 
committed suicide. The insurance 
company denied liability on the 
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$5.000 policy on the ground that 
the daughter was not a partner ac- 
tively engaged in the business under 
the provisions of the policy and this 
suit resulted. The trial court found 
that the deceased was a _ partner 
actively engaged in the business, and 
further that she ceased to be actively 
engaged in the business on or about 
September 15, 1952, and that her 
insurance terminated thirty-one days 
thereafter, as provided in the policy. 

The Circuit Court, writing 
through Circuit Justice Pope, states 
that an active partner in a business 
could be one who merely gave 
counsel and advice to a_ business. 
The court cited an example of a 
partner who might be bedridden, 
who, though not even able to make 
bookkeeping entries, could neverthe- 
less be actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of the partnership. Under the 
language chosen by the insurance 
company, containing no more precise 
definition than this, one such as this 
would be a partner actively engaged 
in business. 

The insurance company had ar- 
gued that the daughter's status was 
covered by the section of the policy 
concerning termination of an em- 
ployee’s insurance. However, the 
Court construes this to mean refer- 
ence to an ordinary employee and 
not to cover a partner or individual 
proprietor. This section does pro- 
vide, in substance, that part time 
employees shall not be covered by 
the policy. It seems plain that the 
language in the policy concerning 
termination does not apply to this 
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circumstance, but only the provision 
concerning partners is pertinent. 

It is entirely possible that the 
daughter may well have been cov- 
ered, as she never ceased being a 
partner, even though her being out 
of town prevented her from being 
fully physically active in the business 
of the partnership. 


Held Not Covered 


The indications from the trial 
court's brief order are that the trial 
court held the daughter was not 
covered because her case was gov- 
erned by the limitations stated with 
respect to termination of an ordinary 
employee's insurance. If the court 
had simply found that she ceased 
to be actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of the partnership, because it 
did not believe the testimony of the 
mother, or it believed that at the 
time of her death the daughter had 
no part in the partnership business, 
a different case would be presented. 
The findings being insufficiently 
definite to let the upper court know 
on which theory the court proceeded, 
the case should be remanded for 
more specific findings. 

Medigovich, Appellant, v. Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Appellee, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. Filed August 6, 1956. 2 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 1038. 

Snell & Wilmer, Phoenix, Arizona, 

for appellant. 

Evans, Hull, Kitchel & Jenckes, 

Phoenix, Arizona, for appellee. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Company Liable for Agent's Com- 
mission When Agent Procuring Cause 
of Business, Although Agent Did Not 
Submit Application. 


Henry W. Gunderson was em- 
ployed by North American Life & 
Casualty Company as an agent under 
a written contract, providing among 
other things that he will sell group 
policies of life, health and accident, 
hospitalization, surgical, and medical 


expense insurance. Hilmer C. Carl- 
son was also an agent, not authorized 
to sell group insurance, but had 
worked with Gunderson on many 
cases, dividing commissions with 
him. On February 15, 1949, Carlson 
learned that the Durkee-Atwood 
Company was in the market for a 
group policy of life, hospital and 
medical expense insurance for its 
employees. He and Gunderson con- 
tacted the insurance company man- 
ager to ascertain if any other agent 
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had reported this prospect and 
were informed they were free to 
solicit Durkee-Atwood to purchase 
such insurance. After many negotia- 
tions with the vice president of 
Durkee-Atwood and others, a pro- 
posal was submitted which was 
accepted by Durkee-Atwood, with 
the exception that Durkee-Atwood 
wanted one Don Miller to be named 
as the agent. The president of 
Durkee-Atwood called the president 
of the insurance company, advising 
him that North American’s policy 
was acceptable, but that he wanted 
their usual agent, Don Miller, to 
handle. Miller was not an agent for 
North American, but worked for 
Continental Casualty Company. The 
president of North American agreed 
and the policy was issued. 

The two agents, Carlson and 
Gunderson, filed suit for their com- 
missions against North American 
Life & Casualty Company and the 
trial court found in their favor. An 
appeal was taken to the Minnesota 
Supreme Court and Justice Gal- 
lagher upheld the findings of the 
lower court in favor of the agents. 

The Supreme Court stated that a 
principal is liable to its agent for 
the agreed commissions even though 
the closing is handled by the prin- 
cipal alone, or by another agent, 
when the first agent actually found 
or produced the customer and the 
sale was ultimately consummated to 
the principal’s satisfaction. The un- 
disputed evidence in this case dis- 
closed that the two agents had per- 
formed all the work essential to the 
sale of the group policy and the 
company is bound by its contractual 
obligation to them. Although the 
plaintiff agents did not actually sub- 
mit the application, the company 
made it impossible for them to do 
so and the company would be es- 
topped from asserting that the failure 
of the agents to submit the applica- 
tion would have absolved the com- 
pany from its obligation. 

Gunderson et al., Respondents, v. 
North American Life & Casualty 
Co., Appellant. Minnesota Supreme 
Court. Filed August 3, 1956. 2 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 1041. 

Johnson, Sands & Brumfield, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. for appellant. 
Harry H. Peterson and Leonard 
Frank, Minneapolis. Minn. for re- 
spondents. 
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How to Take a Pension Case 
in Stride 


PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable—even to the experienced 
salesman who may never have tackled one. But not to H.E., former high school coach and 
now a relatively new NWNL agent in the Midwest. He recently lined up his first such case, 
involving five lives (we write ’em any size), and with the ever-ready help of Northwestern 
National Life’s Pension & Tax Department solved the client’s problem in just 13 days. 
Here’s the story: 


In the course of normal prospecting, H.E. learned that the local bank was considering 
a pension plan. He asked to make a bid, then submitted to the home office the 
specifications of the plan in which the client was interested. The home office evaluated 
all data, prepared a proposal incorporating features which seemed necessary to meet all needs 
of the client, and cooperated with the client’s counsel. H.E. made the presentation and 
promptly closed the case on the basis of the proposal worked out by the home office. 


Result: Another satisfying sale completed; another client well served. And Agent H.E. 
received top commissions which this year and for many years ahead will be a welcome 
“bonus” on top of his normal earnings. 


It’s happening every day, not only to NWNL agents but to brokers, too. Next time 
you as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, call the nearest 
NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax Department directly. 
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Washington National 
insurance Company 


—and the men who run them 


AKRON 8, OHIO 

503 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Rosert P. Scuatz 
Supervisor 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1132 W. Peachtree St., N.W. 
MarsHat N. Teren 
Supervisor 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 
2510 St. Paul Street 

Cuares G. Cooper 

Asst. Supervisor 


BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
10 Postoffice Square 

Martin E. Barrett 

Supervisor 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA 
205 South Church Street 
Ricuarp F. Brooxs 

Supervisor 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Frank O. Watt 
Supervisor 


CORAL GABLES 34, FLORIDA 
3300 Ponce deLeon Bivd. 
Reapinc J. Rentz 

Asst. Supervisor 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
1207 Praetorian Bldg. 
G. Jacx Vicic 

Asst. Supervisor 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
1016 Penobscot Bidg. 
Donatp R. Davis 

Asst. Supervisor 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
6 South Harrison Street 
Ricwarp H. Connoiiy 
Supervisor 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
811 State Life Building 
Arraur C. Ciirron 
Supervisor 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
832 Rialto Building 
Wuuram §. Jounsron 
Supervisor 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
416 West 8th Street 

Frev W. Ferquson 

Regional Supervisor 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
320 Francis Building 
Joserx B. HENRIKSEN 
Supervisor 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
631 Gay Building 

Epwarp J. BurcHer 
Supervisor 

MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
1026 Baker Building 

Dayton F. Fresicer 

Asst. Supervisor 

NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
109 Church Street 

Dennis H. Apre. 

Supervisor 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
407 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Arrnur J. Buancuat 
Supervisor 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

3120 Cuming 

Burtis E. Jounson 

Asst. Supervisor 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Donato R. Coomes 

Asst. Supervisor 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

720 Investment Building 
Connor K. Satm 

Supervisor 

PORTLAND 3, MAINE 

142 High Street 

Kennetu H. McFar_anp 
Group Representative In Charge 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

330 American Bank Bldg. 
Epwarp J. DELANTY 

Group Representative In Charge 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
503 East Main Street 
Craates P. WintiaMs 

Asst. Supervisor 

SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
681 Market Street, Room 859 
Epwarp R. Coste.o 
Supervisor 

SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
826 Republic Building 

H. Tom Surrr 

Supervisor 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
426-2 Symonds Building 
Joun S. Dore 

Group Representative In Charge 
TRENTON 8&8, NEW JERSEY 
30 West Lafayette Street 
Wituram H. Woops 

Asst. Supervisor 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 

1038 Washington Building 
Ernest E. Crace 


Supervisor 
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—the story of the buliding 
of a unique, nation-wide 


THIS YEAR MARKS the silver anniversary of 
Washington National’s Group Field organ- 
ization which dates back 25 years. Today, 
our hard-hitting, aggressive Group Field 
Force, which has made its mark in the Group 
Insurance industry numbers close to one 
hundred closely selected, thoroughly trained 
sales representatives. 

Regardless of your company affiliation, 
they are ready at all times to assist you and 
advise you about the marvelous opportun- 
ities in selling Washington National’s Group 
Insurance. 


Washington Nati 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON « ILLINOIS 
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FISHER E. SIMMONS, JR., CLU 
Home Office General Agent 
Pan-American Life Insurance 

Company 


Y FIRST THOUGHT on the sub- 
Mic of financing, or to be more 
precise—the validating of a new man 
is an unpleasant one. It has to do 
with the many dollars I have lost 
in the past; dollars wasted on men 
I sneaked past the home office agency 
department, or men who I, unfor- 
tunately, handled improperly. | con- 
sole myself with the knowledge that 
] am not alone—many others are in 
the same boat. 

If you break the rules of the game 
in this business you pay for it with 
frustration, time and money. An 
agency will go broke rapidly without 
business. It will suffer a slow death 
through financing losses. If it is 
not prepared to do what is neces- 
sary, it is better for it to do nothing. 


The Group Standpoint 


When we speak of financing a 
new man and, as a result, keeping 
him on schedule, I believe that it 
is possible to take one man and 
make a success out of him by, as | 
like to put it, “living” with him. 
However in this discussion of vali- 
dating a new man we will consider 
the problem from the group stand- 
point. If a general agent or manager 
is to build a successful organization 
he must recruit more than one new 
man a year. If he does recruit four 
—five—six—or seven new men a 
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year, his best means of keeping these 
new men on validation is through 
a complete system. I will, therefore, 
direct my remarks and thoughts on 
this subject to the agency head who 
is building an organization rather 
than to those who are merely hiring 
men from time to time. 

The validation of a new man is 
not a new problem. The word vali- 
dation as we use it may be new, 
but validation of men is as old as 
life insurance commission selling. 
Men have always validated whether 
it is the company’s money or theirs, 
if they are to succeed in the busi- 
ness. The problem is not to find 
a magic formula but to utilize the 
skills we have mastered to develop a 
successful agent. He will validate 
on his own. You cannot make a man 
validate unless you make him a 
success. Validation is the road to 
success; financing is the pair of 
shoes that will allow him to travel 
that road. 

There are three areas in which 
we must be efficient and effective 
if we are to be of constructive help 
to the new agent: (1) selection, 
(2) training, and (3) supervision. 
From my own personal experience 
and those with whom I have talked, 
there is such a close relationship 
between these three that it is almost 
impossible to separate them. In 
short, you must have a system that 
will allow you to select—knowing 
the type of man you want—and a 
recruiting process that will produce 
a sufficient number of that type man 
to insure proper selection. At the 





time you select a man you must have 
a system for training. With such 
a system you will be able to deter- 
mine whether or not a man can be 
trained in your procedure. 

Just as every man is not a pro- 
spective agent, all prospective agents 
are not for you as a general agent. 
A man may look mighty good to 
you, but if your shop is not equipped 
to take care.of him in his natural 
pattern and market, you should not 
hire him. As a result of such a 
selection much time and money is 
lost, with a good deal of frustration 
thrown in. 


A Coordinated Program 


Once you have the proper man, 
waste no time in getting him organ- 
ized and following a coordinated 
program of training and field ac- 
tivity. From the start you must in- 
sist on a set schedule, including 
a routine of definite office hours as 
well as night work. There can be 
no deviation here. You may be 
forgiven for other mistakes but not 
this. 

At this point, I want to put in 
a plug for pre-induction training. 
All of us praise it highly, but too 
few of us back up our conversation 
with actual practice. In the system 
used by my agency, we sincerely try 
in each instance to get a man to 
agree on at least thirty days to 
familiarize himself with the basics. 
This is done before he comes into 
the agency on a full time basis. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Validation Schedule—Continued 


During this period | want a man 
to become familiar with fundamental 
insurance principles and practices. 
We do this through our company 
“Training Guides,” which are, in 
essence, a familiarization course. In 
this manner he begins to understand 
the types of contracts he will be 
handling and gains some knowledge 
of underwriting methods from a risk 
standpoint. In addition, he is memo- 
rizing the first part of his standard 
sales presentation, which every new 
man must use in its entirety. Dur- 
ing this same period we are having 
his stationery and business cards 
prepared, as well as his announce- 
ments. Every new man is expected 
to furnish an announcement list of 
at least two hundred names. Need- 
less to say, this is also his basic 
prospect list. 

Certainly, if we are going to 
finance a man, we have the right 
to expect of him certain things that 
will justify our faith, confidence and 
This money business is a 
I like to see dollars 
and their brothers returning for the 
dollars | am sending out. 

Nothing does you, the agent, and 
the agency more good than to see 
a new man get off to a flying start. 
Pre-induction training will do this. 


money. 
two-way street. 


Proper Supervision 


If we assume that we have a man 
who has been properly selected and 
undergoing our training, proper su- 
pervision now comes into the pic- 
ture. For a man to be effective we 
must be certain that he is trained 
in the approach, the presentation, the 
close, motivation, time control and 
prospecting. If we are to supervise 
his efficiency regarding the various 
elements of his job we must have 
a training and selling procedure 
that will readily allow us to spot 
the weaknesses a new man possesses 
or shortly develops. We cannot af- 
ford to gamble on a hit or miss 
method for finding these weaknesses. 
Such a method money and 
leads to failure. 

To illustrate how training and 
supervision go hand in hand in my 
agency, let me highlight the methods 
we use. Each new man that we 
hire works on a simple two inter- 
view programming pattern. This is 


costs 
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a technique that I prefer, but is not 
the only one. Many others will do, 
if you are prepared to follow 
through. Under my system, we do 
the detail work for the man as far 
as the briefs are concerned. His is 
a selling job. He is drilled in the 
first interview presentation until he 
has it letter perfect, word for word, 
together with answers to first inter- 
view objections. The job of the new 
man in the first interview is to get 
a picture of the prospect's situation 
together with a listing of his present 
insurance. He also tries for a money 
commitment at a certain point. Be- 
fore he leaves the prospect he re- 
quests two signed referral cards to 
friends or associates, recommending 
the agent and his services. 


A Very Good First Quarter 


| believe that the securing of at 
least two referral cards is a most 
iunportant part of the new agent’s 
plan. If we have well selected the 
man and are following through on 
a training procedure and if he in 
turn produces a good initial list of 
names, he will usually have a very 
good first quarter in the business. 
If he is not prospecting construc- 
tively, he is soon going to run out 
of friends and associates. For this 
reason, I believe so many men show 
a big decline during their third 
quarter in the business. Signed re- 
ferred lead cards will help to elim- 
inate this problem and commence a 
man prospecting from the outset of 
his career. We insist that each man 
adhere to this method if he expects 
continued financing. 


To return to my system. After 
the agent returns to the office and 
reviews the completed information 
with either myself or my training 
assistant, a proposal is prepared 
which the agent is to present one 
week from the first interview. The 
appointment for the second inter- 
view was made before the new man 
left the prospect’s presence. The 
day before the agent is to return to 
the prospect I review the case in 
detail with him and alternate plans 
are discussed in the event he is not 
able to close on the ideal plan. The 
handling of this second interview is 
not helter-skelter. The new man is 
drilled in the second presentation 
just as thoroughly as in the first one. 





Our man, following this system in 
its entirety must hold a definite num- 
ber of interviews in a definite pat- 
tern. He must secure a stipulated 
number of prospects through the 
referral method, supplemented by a 
balanced program of direct mail, etc. 
His time control is specific, as a 
result of advance planning and re- 
quired results such as information 
sheets, prospects in areas and call 
backs. 

Our new man under the system 
has now established a definite work 
procedure. In order for him to grow 
in the business it is imperative that 
we continue working with him. In 
order for him to rise above the rank 
and file insurance agent we must 
provide systematic, continuous train- 
ing. We expand the new man’s 
market immediately by injecting key 
questions into his personal selling 
interviews. The two key questions 
that he is required to ask a prospect 
during each interview are: 

1. In the event of your death would 
your family have any continuing or 
liquidating interest in a business en- 
terprise ? 

2. Do you or your wife contemplate 
any substantial inheritances? 

By requiring a new man to get 
answers to these key questions we 
are able to continue broadening his 
market. As he develops in the busi- 
ness we can bring him into the 
business insurance and estate plan- 
ning fields through use of the case 
method. 


He Must Be Guided 


It becomes obvious that what we 
are doing contains no new elements. 
The strength of the system lies in 
its completeness. It might be thought 
that we are regimentating a man 
too completely, but if he is to suc- 
ceed, he must be guided. At no 
point in his work is the new man 
left dangling; at no point is he left 
in doubt as to what he should do 
next or how he should proceed. And 
most important, at no time do we 
have to wonder concerning possible 
weakness or if he is doing the job. 
A new man has certain things to 
do at specific times that relate di- 
rectly to his time control, his pros- 
pecting, his approach, his interview, 
his close. If he is getting off the 
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track at any point we can spot it 
immediately and take corrective 
measures. 

Here we have a program for a 
new agent that requires the boss 
to do three things. He selects 
through a system. He trains by a 
system. And he supervises with a 
system. If the prospective agent does 
not fit his pattern of selling from 
a market, background or intelligence 
standpoint, he does not hire. If he 
cannot be trained effectively in the 
system he is not hired. If he cannot 
be supervised effectively, he is not 
hired. 

It takes courage to turn a good 
looking man down but, for the best 
interests of the agency, your own 
and his, don’t touch him unless you 
are sure that he will fit your pro- 
cedure, regardless of how good he 
looks. 

We should point out that the new 
agent must be kept informed of 
his progress or lack of it. He has 
to see his weaknesses and his 
strengths. He must at all times 
understand exactly how he is work- 
ing and what he can expect to 
attain; what his obligations are and 
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what ours are. Every man differs 
in the results he can get with a 
given amount of time. The unit of 
work necessary to produce results 
for a given man must be understood 
by him. If these things are done 
he will walk the high road. 

I have illustrated my system. Any 
will do. Mine has been good to 
me, but, what is more important, 
it is complete, cohesive and coordi- 
nated in all three of the important 
elements of this job. If yours is 
complete it will do the job for you. 
Success can be no greater than the 
man but the system is no better 
than the boss. 





CAPITAL NEED SEEN 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE FUTURE iS 
going to be adequate capital to create 


additional productivity, modernize . 


plant facilities, and establish more 
and more jobs, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, said recently in Montreal. 

“As we meet the drastic, continu- 


changes ahead 6f us, capital will be 
required at an even more rapid pace 
than it is now being accumulated,” 
Mr. Johnson said. “This is both an 
opportunity and a challenge to life 
insurance, to aid in the accumulation 
of this capital through life insurance 
savings.” 


PENSIONS GROW STEADILY 


PRIVATE PENSION and _ retirement 
programs, insured and non-insured 
combined, have shown an accelerated 
growth in recent years, adding close 
to one million workers a year to 
their rolls on the average since 1950, 
says the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Data compiled from government and 
private sources show that there were 
13,300,000 workers covered by pri- 
vate pension and retirement plans 
at the end of 1955, a rise of 4,700,000 
persons or more than 50% over the 
8,600,000 covered at the end of 
1950. At the end of World War 
IT, in 1945, the coverage was only 
5,600,000 persons, a little more than 


ous, and rapid social and economic 40% of the 1955 total. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LEADS AGAIN! 


NEW LOW ANNUITY RATES 


RATES REDUCED — COMMISSIONS RAISED 
ON SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE ANNUITIES 








SINGLE PREMIUM FOR $100 ANNUAL INCOME 


Age 45 Age 55 Age 65 Age 75 Age 85 
MALE $2,190 $1,712 $1,225 $ 794 $ 462 


NON - REFUND 
pas 2,400 1,944 1,440 981 568 


MALE 2,310 1,909 1,490 1,088 818 


LMENT REFUND 
NSTAL — 2,470 2,061 1,634 1,280 930 


ADDITIONAL SINGLE PREMIUM PLANS AVAILABLE 


@ Deferred Installment Refund Annuities @ Joint and Survivorship Annuities 


COMMISSIONS INCREASED TO 212% 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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OW MUCH IS A WIFE WORTH? 

How much would it cost to re- 
place her? These seem like logical 
questions to consider in trying to sell 
life insurance to women. But the 
motivation research conducted by 
our firm shows that advertising or 
selling arguments that offer the hus- 
band money to pay for “expenses 
during this emergency” may be 
worse than useless—they may actu- 
ally push the family away from the 
idea of buying “wife insurance.” 


The Indispensable Person 


Time after time in our depth in- 
terviews and projective tests we 
learned that women resent being 
considered replaceable in terms of 
dollars and cents. We found that the 
image women have of themselves is 
not that of a super-housekeeper and 
nurse, whose functions could quickly 
be taken over by an efficient, imper- 
sonal servant sent out by an employ- 
ment agency. Instead, we learned 
that she thinks of herself as the one 
person whose very presence is indis- 
pensable not only to the comfort of 
her family, but to the very existence 
of her family. 

Her function is to give love, to 
hold her family together, to “be 
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there’’—all aspects of the highly per- 
sonalized role she plays. Projection 
tests show she feels that her hus- 
band’s function as breadwinner could 
be taken over by life insurance, if 
necessary, whereas no insurance 
could be a substitute for the part she 
plays. 

In an earlier study we learned that 
woman’s psychological role as wife 
and mother has been progressively 





EDWARD H. WEISS 
President 
Weiss and Geller, Inc. 
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depreciated by the way labor-saving 
devices and ready-mixes have been 
advertised to do the work that she, 
unconsciously, feels is “her work,” 
her creative role as a woman. As a 
result, both these industries are a 
long way from realizing their full 
sales potentials. Isn't it possible that 
life-insurance advertising and selling 
might learn from these experiences 
and attempt to create appeals that 
acknowledge woman’s real impor- 
tance and indispensability ? 


Differences in Attitude 


Sut the problem isn’t quite as easy 
as that. It’s too complex to be solved 
by one single type of advertising ap- 
peal. Our pilot study revealed that 
the differences between men’s and 
women’s attitudes toward aging may 
provide important clues toward more 
successful advertising on life insur- 
ance for women. 

For example, projective tests indi- 
cated that women sense their age 
much more keenly than men and are 
much more sensitive about the ap- 
proach of old age. Thus, they are 
apt to resist life insurance because in 
alowing themselves to think about 
death, they are forced also to face the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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says Elnora Robin- 
son, wife of Al Rob- 
inson (Malcolm C. 
White Agency, Okla- 
homa City) 


“And that gives me a 
lift too! The truth is, Al 
was a successful sales- 
man long before he 
thought of a life insur- 
ance career. But it’s the 
recognition he receives 
now that makes us both 


feel we really began to 
live on the day he 
started with Pacific Mu- 
tual four years ago.” 


Elnora Robinson has 
accompanied herhus- 
band to three Big 
Tree Top Star Con- 
ferences and two Pa- 
cific Mutual National 
Conventions. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

* 

LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


RETIREMENT PLANS 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Wife's Worth—Continued 


painful realization of their increasing 
age. 

Motivation research seems to indi- 
cate the need for new, subtly devised 
creative advertising approaches in 
selling life insurance to and for 
women. Stereotyped concepts of 
what women realy think about insur- 
ance do not hold up in the light of 
such research. New creative appeals, 
based on a truer understanding of 
woman’s nature, may have to be 
used. 

“What is your most important 
guide in buying life insurance,” 
Weiss & Geller asked the buyers. 
“The professional counsel of the 
agent,” they told us. “And what 
helps you most in selling insur- 
ance ?”, we asked the agents. “Our 
acceptance as professional coun- 
selors,” they replied. 


No Apparent Conflict 


From these freely expressed, con- 
scious opinions—the visible tenth of 
the iceberg—it would seem that this 
was one area of the insurance selling 
problem where no emotional conflict 
existed. What the buyer sought, the 
seller supplied. Friendly, helpful, 
professional advice! ° 

But let’s look at that submerged 
nine-tenths of the same iceberg— 
the hidden emotional reactions of our 
respondents to this important agent- 
buyer relationship—the key to every 
successful sale. In test after projec- 
tive test, buyers and sellers made un- 
mistakably clear their disappoint- 
ment in each other in this important 
area. The agent is not accepted by 
the prospect as an obiective profes- 
sional. And the agent knows and re- 
sents it! 

What are the causes of this mutual 
disappointment and conflict of in- 
terests ? What emotional road blocks 
stand between these two human be- 
ings, each seeking in the other a 
necessary recognition of their mutual 
need and self-interest ? 


The Causes Are Plain 


To the psychologist, the causes of 
the conflict are plain to read in the 
responses to our projective tests. 
The prospect, feeling inadequate to 
decide for himself exactly which pol- 
icv or how much insurance he needs, 
relies on the advice of his agent. He 


defends his own inadequacy by tell- 
ing himself that the agent is, after all, 
an objective professional—a friendly 
counselor whose advice can be 
trusted. At the same time, deep in 
the prospect’s heart is the gnawing 
fear that the agent is more interested 
in selling than advising. That this 
“friend”, on whose help he must rely, 
is playing him for a sucker. 


A Professional Man 


The emotional conflict of the agent 
is much the same. Above all else, the 
projective tests revealed, the agent 
wishes to be known as a professional 
man—to achieve “status” in the com- 
munity. He convinces himself that 
he really is a friendly, objective 
counselor to his prospects. But, deep 
in his heart, is the suspicion that he 
is not a real professional after all. 
And that because his income and 
success so frequently depend upon 
how much he sells, rather than how 
well he serves, he believes he is sail- 
ing under false colors. Thus every 
sale the agent makes causes him to 
question himself anew, and adds to 
his buried burden of self-imagined 
guilt. 

How much does this hidden emo- 
tional conflict over the “professional- 
ism” of the agent affect sales? Quite 
a bit, according to the results of our 
motivation study. 


A Formidable Barrier 


The fears and anxieties of the 
buyer, they say, often erect a for- 
midable barrier to the necessary full 
and confidential disclosure of his in- 
timate financial affairs, while the 
agent, in turn, often unknowingly 
communicates his own anxieties, 
confliets, and unsureness to his pros- 
nect. In either case, the magic spell 
is broken and the sale becomes more 
difficult if not impossible. 

It may be added that this problem 
is not confined to the insurance in- 
dustry alone. Recently one of our 
psychologists spent five weeks acting 
as a retail salesman in one of the 
nation’s largest appliance _ stores. 
His objective was to study the emo- 
tional inter-play between customer 
and salesman as the purchase was 
made. In his report, he stressed 
similar factors that are present in 
the purchase of life insurance—a 
major commitment of the family’s 


(Continued on page 53) 
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TRAVEL DESK 


It is said to be easier and safer to make 
notes or hold maps, papers or records in 
the car through the use of the Travel-Desk 
offered by the General Industrial Company. 
It is mounted on a strong arm and clamp 
without drilling, is kept level whatever the 
dashboard angle by four leveling screws 
and has a heavy spring clip at the top. 
When not in use, the clip board is swung 
out of the way, under the dash. A thick 
pad of paper and handy mechanical mag- 
netic pencil are furnished with each board. 
It is 64%" by 10” with a baked silver 
hammerloid finish. 
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office efficiency 


COMMUNICATION STAND 


More orderly offices, help for secretaries 
who find clutter a problem and assistance 
in achieving and maintaining optimum 
working conditions are promised by Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. through the use of their 
new communication stand. A single cord to 
a wall plug wires the lightweight steel 
stand for a dictation instrument, clock 
and/or radio. The top forms a natural 
place for the telephone and a four section 
supply compartment will hold such every- 
day necessities as a phone book, corre- 
spondence folder and ready reference 


work. A utility drawer holds such items as 
field organizational lists and reference 
books. Mounted on smooth-running casters, 
the stand saves desk space and centers all 
tools within easy 


office communication 
reach. 


TUB FILE SYSTEM 


Adapt-A-Tub files, for use with punched 
cards can be mounted on either leg units 
or pedestals in varying heights, and may 
be used as individual units or in series. 
When additional tubs are added, it is only 





necessary to order one center leg or 
pedestal unit with each body. By using 
pedestal units additional storage space 
is made available. The tubs are fab- 
ricated of heavy guage steel, and finished 
in gray wrinkle. Reinforced, easily re- 
moved covers serve also as workboards. 
Monarch Metal Products, Inc., the man- 
ufacturers, list the following methods of 
filing as being available: vertical or 
horizontal filing in either removable trays 
or fixed compartments; card editor's filing; 
and card-a-type filing. The tubs are avail- 
able in a variety of sizes and combina- 
tions. 





SYSTEMS DUPLICATING 


A. B. Dick Company has introduced a 
single cycle electric mimeograph designed 
especially for systems duplicating work. 
It differs from conventional electric models, 
which are designed primarily for continu- 
ous operation, in that pressure on a foot 
switch activates an electronic device which 
permits the cylinder to turn exactly one 
revolution. It then stops in the proper posi- 
tion to feed the next sheet of paper cor- 
rectly. This is said to be especially useful 
in duplicating sets of business records 
which vary in size and in other systems 
work since it facilitates hand feeding and 
assures exact registration of copy on ruled 
or preprinted forms. Vertical, lateral or 
angular copy adjustments can be made 
quickly and easily by a dial or lever 
setting. 
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Shh! The new Royal electric speaks softly 


LISTEN CAREFULLY! Here’s exciting news for every 
boss who’s tired of typewriter noises. (And every 
girl who has to do the typing.) 

Royal has cut down the noise of electric typing. 
The new Royal Electric is lined with an amazing 
new soundproof material... actually reduces 
irritating typewriter noises. This means a quieter 
office—an office where both you and your typist 
will work better. 

What’s more, typing’s 13 times easier on the 








quiet Royal Electric than a non-electric type- 
writer. And because it’s so much easier, each 
typist does more work... better-looking work... 
in far less time. You save money. 


How much? Phone your Royal Representative. 
Together, you can analyze your set-up, taking into 
account salaries, days worked per year, hours 
typed per day and production rates. You’ll be 
quietly surprised at how much the new Royal 
Electrics can save you. 


RQYAL electric - standard - portable 


Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Diviston of Royal McBee Corporation 
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ORK SIMPLIFICATION is not a 
Wis. technique, having been 
used in some form or other from 
the first period of American indus- 
trialization. Frederick Taylor and 
Frank Gilbreth were applying the 
principles of work simplification at 
the turn of the twentieth century by 
their development of motion and 
time analysis as it applied to man- 
ual and routine jobs. 

Specialization is a type of work 
which tasks are 
grouped according to their similari- 
ties and assigned to specific indi- 
viduals for repetitive execution. Any 
analysis of duties that has as its 
purpose the development of a better 
and easier way of doing the work 
is work simplification. The mechani- 
zation of an operation is a type of 
work simplification. 


simplification in 


Nothing New 


All of the present day techniques 
of management have been practiced 
in varying degrees so that there is 
really nothing new. All we are do- 
ing is to develop a better under- 
standing of the techniques and their 
use. Mental versatility and the pow- 
ers of observation may be so highly 
developed in a select few that in 
their daily contact with the office 
they note all areas of inefficiency and 
take steps for correction. 

Most of us less fortunate people 
must rely on a series of related but 
independent studies of the office op- 
erations, working conditions, pro- 
cedures and personnel in order to 
get sufficient facts that will permit 
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A Check List for Work Simplification 


us to take remedial actions. Work 
simplification requires a thorough 
and accurate analysis of present 
methods before better methods can 
be developed. What constitutes im- 
provement is only determined by 
comparison to what one already has. 
Change for change sake is not im- 
provement. Change which reduces, 
eliminates, or combines may be re- 
garded as simplification provided it 
is directed at non-essential activities. 


The great penchant of American 
business men for streamlining opera- 
tions often results in cutting out 
activities which later are found to 
be helpful and which subsequently 
are reinstated with the attendant 
loss of time in recreating the desired 
details retroactively. In our opinion, 
it is essential that all proposed 
changes be projected in order to 
determine the end-result. We are 
sometimes accused of over-stressing 
the precautions of a course of action 
rather than stressing the necessity 
for the action itself. Our viewpoint 
might be called the practical view- 
point that weighs cause, effect and 
end-product before the fact rather 
than after the fact. 

One company of our acquaintance 
purchased an expensive bookkeeping 
machine and then changed their 
method within six months so that 
the machine was no longer required, 
They took a substantial loss when 
the machine was sold on the second- 
hand market. This is not a reflection 
on the efficiency of the machine, but 
is a criticism of the lack of coordina- 
tion in surveying the total problem 
before taking action. Another com- 
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pany has had fourteen changes in its 
billing procedure in little over two 
years in their search for a simplified 
method. There is always a certain 
resistance to change and a dragging 
of the heels on the part of employees 
when something new is to be tried. 
This can be overcome by explaining 
the proposed changes before they are 
put into effect. Training also is help- 
ful before changes are made. But 
too frequent change disturbs the em- 
ployees and causes a feeling of 
disquietude. Too frequent changes 
also reflect an immaturity of decision 
in which all facts are not properly 
evaluated. 


A Complete Program 


We believe that a work simplifica- 

tion program will start with manage- 
ment, but will be carried out by the 
employees at the point that the tasks 
are accomplished, with management 
checking and approving all proposed 
changes before they become effective. 
The steps in a complete work simpli- 
fication program will include the fol- 
lowing : 
1. Explain what is to be done, how 
it will be done, by whom it will be 
done, the objectives of the program 
so that all employees will understand 
what is expected of them. 

It has been said that a few well 
trained industrial engineers can pro- 
duce more and better suggestions 
than all the employees combined, but 
if long range lasting benefits are 
desired, all the employees should be 
invited to participate in the work 
simplification program. Mr. Allen 

(Continued on page 40) 
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West Coast leader among the nation’s top insurance com- 
panies that have installed the Remington Rand UNrvac is 
Pacific Mutual. For Pacific Mutual knows that UNIVvAC 
Data-Processing provides far fastér,more accurate service 
for policyholders than has ever before. b8en possible. 
Master policy file maintenance, dividend calculation and 
notification, premium and loan calculation and billing, pre- 
mium and loan accounting — all are being converted from 
; yesterday’s mechanical record handling to the new*UnIvac 
: methods which are now shaping the world of tomotrew. 








Poecific Maxtwecrl & Univac: 








Throughout the nation, enlightened management leaders 
are taking advantage of the bright new outlook UNivac 
brings to all phases of business administration. And, the 
policyholders of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company are 
to be congratulated on being among the first to share in the 
unprecedented benefits of UNivac Data-Processing. 

The story behind Pacific Mutual’s choice of the UNivac 
system, is told in an article by W. S. Bagby, Controller. Write 
for EL307, “Deciding Upon an Electronic Data-Processing 
System.” Room 2235, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 




















DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Makers of: Univac! + Univac ll + Univac Scientific + Univac File-Computer * Univac 60 * Univac 120 + Univac High-Speed Printer 











Simplification—from page 38 


Mogensen, a well known exponent 
of and expert in work simplification 
studies always starts by personaliz- 
ing the work simplification program 
with the employees by having them 
make such a study with suggested 
improvements in a familiar area of 
their activities as, for example, chart- 
ing their activities, movements and 
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MODEL 444 
This amazing desk pen fills itself 
from a giant ink-fountain in the 
base. Fountain base won’t leak, 
won’t flood, holds ink enough for 
months of writing, keeps pen ready 
to write a full page or more every 
time you pick it up. 
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operations while dressing or undress- 
ing in their bedrooms, There is 
enough humor in this situation to 
break through any mental resistance 
which they may have. It invariably 
happens that the employees are also 
impressed by the number of wasted 
steps involved in so familiar and 
customary an activity. 


2. Capture all job details by making 
a comprehensive job analysis which 
shows the assignment of duties and 
allocation of job responsibilities. 


All job details do not lend them- 
selves to scrutiny by making the 
traditional analysis of the regular 
routines. An analysis of regular 
routines will bring about 65% to 
80% of the total office activities to 
light. From 20% to 35% of all 
office tasks are performed as a 
corollary to the regular routines, but 
not as an inseparable part of them. 
The job analysis will bring all office 
activities to light regardless where 
and when they take place. A pro- 
gram of work simplification is 
beamed at all office work and not 
only that which becomes part of a 
regular routine. In addition to the 
job analysis, the flow of work will 
be studied in order to-determine the 
work load. A fluctuating or variable 
work load invariably leads to over- 
staffing an office because man-hours 
of clerical labor will gradually be 
increased so as to be able to take 
care of the maximum demand. 


3. Make a process flow chart of the 
methods followed at each step in 
the principal routines. Capture the 
details as they are and not as they 
might be or should be. 


The objective of any analysis of 
office work is to find out (1) what, 
(2) how, (3) where, (4) by whom, 
(5) when and (6) in what volume 
the various tasks are performed. 
What is the present situation? How 
is work taken care of at present? 
This type of analysis is the “before” 
aspect of work simplification. The 
“after” aspect comes when the im- 
provements are determined from the 
study of the facts as developed in 
the analysis. 


4. Study the analysis and determine 
the areas of improvement, conferring 
with management and the employees 


in order to verify the practicality of 
all suggestions. 

By comparing the proposed 
method step by step, with the pres- 
ent method, the reduction of steps 
can be appraised. The reduction in 
operations is beamed at such areas 
as will reduce the time required to 
complete the various tasks. This 
is accomplished by reducing the 
amount as well as the distance of 
movement of the personnel; by re- 
ducing the number of copies of 
forms, records and reports; by re- 
ducing delays in obtaining data es- 
sential for reports; by reducing the 
non-essential steps in completing 
task assignments ; and by the fullest 
mechanization possible. 


5. Explain the improved (and 
changed) procedures to the employ- 
ees so that there will be a full under- 
standing before the changes are put 
into effect. 

We generally mistrust that which 
we do not understand. We resist 
that which does not fit into our past 
experience. By explanation and 
training, reluctant acceptance can be 
changed into enthusiastic support. 


6. Follow-up the changes and deter- 
mine if the actual results are keeping 
up to anticipations. 

We have two general weaknesses 
and one is our failure to follow-up 
on assignments and to check results 
of a suggested program. We buy 
an idea on the basis of its pro- 
jected benefits ; then we forget about 
the idea unless and until there is 
a breakdown in the operations. An- 
other general weakness is our hurry 
to put ideas to work. “Make haste 
slowly” applies to work simplifica- 
tion. Test all suggestions in the light 
of practical situations. Estimate the 
potential savings in computing the 
pay-out period of changes. 


7. Tie-in the work simplification pro- 
gram so that it becomes a continuing 
program rather than a “one shot” 
approach. This may be done by 
either a formal or an informal sug- 
gestion plan whereby _ financial 
awards are made for practical and 
usable improvements. 

A check-list for work simplifica- 
tion: 


1. Has the work simplification pro- 
gram been established on a_ well 
planned basis ? 
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2. Do the employees understand the 
program, its objectives and the part 
they will play in the plan? 

3. Has someone (or a committee for 
larger companies ) been put in charge 
of the plan so as to guide the plan, 
answer questions and evaluate re- 
sults ? 

4. Has a work simplification manual 
of instructions been issued detailing 
the steps in the plan? 


5. Will the plan include an analysis 
of such details as— 


5.1 Each individual job? 

5.2 Steps in each routine? 

5.3 Procedures now used? 

5.4 Office arrangement ? 

5.5 Work volume, particularly if the 
volume fluctuates day-to-day during 
the week? 

5.6 Flow of work in respect to vol- 
ume ? 


5.7 Machines used in the various 
tasks ? 

5.8 Working conditions? 

5.9 Forms, records and reports? 


6. Will the employees be given an 
opportunity to make suggestions for 
improvement ? 


6.1 If so, will financial awards be 
given for suggestions? 

7. Will all changes be explained to 
the employees before they go into 
effect ? 


8. If the work simplification program 
should result in sufficient savings 
of time (i.e. increase in productivity 
per man-hour of labor) that person- 
nel reductions can be made, how 
will the reduction be attained ? 


8.1 By letting normal labor turnover 
reduce the staff? 


8.2 By forced severance? If so, 
which employees will be let out? 


9. Have forms been prepared so 
that the individual operations can be 
studied? Note—The Standard Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
published several interesting and in- 
formative booklets on work simpli- 
fication and office operations analy- 
sis. Remington-Rand, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., publishes and sells 
a process flow chart with appropriate 
instructions which can be used in 
work simplification studies. The 
U. S. Government, through the Gov- 
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booklets 


P255—Integrated Data Processing 


This 24-page booklet explains how busi- 
nesses of any size can select the correct 
integrated data processing system for their 
specific needs. It stresses that equipment 
should be carefully chosen since elaborate 
electronic equipment which is profitable for 
the larger firm may represent a waste of 
time and money for a smaller one. For many 
firms, it notes, a one-writing direct process 
or offset duplicating system may be best. 
The booklet discusses one-writing systems, 
punched cards, magnetic and punched tape, 
telegraphic transmission and electronic com- 
puters. Practically all equipment involved 
in office automation, it points out, can be 
linked to one another thus making it possible 
for a growing business to add and adapt 
equipment to meet its increased needs. 


P256—Your Eyes After Forty 


This brochure, specially prepared to help 
middle-aged people preserve good vision, 
traces the changes which take place in the 
eyes during the "second half"' of life, explains 
diseases like glaucoma and cataract, which 
strike hardest among older persons, and 
answers the more frequently posed questions 
about the eye. The booklet cautions about 
the choice of eyeglasses and recommends a 
thorough professional eye examination every 
two years. Typical of the questions discussed 
are, "Should sunglasses and safety goggles 
have the same prescription as the wearer's 
reading glasses," "Does television harm the 
eyes" and "What is the best thing | can do 
to keep my eyes in good condition." 


P257—White Elephants Made of 
Paper 


Today's executive has better records, faster 
communication and more complete informa- 
tion than ever before. But more executive 
time must be spent in reading more papers, 
more file clerks are needed to file and find 
records and more equipment and space are 
necessary to house records. This is the white 
elephant created by the constantly increas- 
ing volume of paper work. This brochure 


explains the causes and suggests a solution 
to the problem 
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Simplification—Continued 


ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published several 
booklets on work simplification— 
this information may be obtained by 
reference to the list of publications 
available through the Government 
Printing Office. Several of the larger 
insurance companies have well de- 
veloped work simplification pro- 
grams. Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
is one such company. 


10. Are bottlenecks, clerical errors, 
and delays in meeting completion 
dates studied in order to see if a 
work simplification program is nec- 
essary? These may be the tangible 
manifestations of weaknesses in pro- 
cedures, lack of application of effort 
and other obstacles to efficiency 
which require investigation and cor- 
rection. 

Work simplification programs may 
produce such everyday time saving, 
but often ignore ideas such as win- 
dow envelopes, form letters, collat- 
ing racks for multiple page assem- 
bling of typed or printed matter, 
electric typewriters for high volume 
typing and multiple-copy work, 
mechanical dictating and transcrib- 
ing machine application, inter-office 
memos for quick but less formal 
communications (usually handwrit- 
ten), facsimile reproduction (by con- 
tact printing) of typed or printed 
materials wanted in limited copies, 
use of smaller desks (smaller than 
the standard 60” x 34” desk) which 
provide adequate working space, but 
require less floor space, or the unit- 
desk-arrangement where desks are 
grouped in coordinated and related 
work units. 

If management really wants to 
reduce office costs, the ways and 
means are known—the techniques 
are available—all it takes is the 
desire to study the present office 
setup. From this study and the analy- 
sis of present conditions, hundreds of 
ways of improvement will be found, 
but like many valuable minerals, we 
have to dig for them. 


Thus we close another year with 
the hope that the new one will bring 
an active desire to improve office 
operations and to do a better job 
of handling the ever-increasing vol- 
ume of paper work. 





SELECT-A-GIFT 


A SOLUTION TO the annual Yuletide 
guessing game—what firms should 
give as Christmas gifts for employees, 
customers and friends—is offered by 
Maritz Sales Builders of St. Louis. 
Their ‘“Select-A-Gift” Christmas 
plan, created especially for busy ex- 
ecutives and firms, works in this 
fashion: Firms may select folders 
with different price categories rang- 
ing from $6.70 to $50. These mail- 
ings are sent to individuals desig- 
nated by the firm utilizing the plan. 
Each is imprinted with the name of 
the company or individual sending 
the gift. Inside the folder, which 
contains a special Christmas mes- 
sage, is a miniature catalog illustrat- 
ing eighteen separate items from 
which the recipient of the gift may 
choose one. 

No more guessing whether or not 
“they” already have one, what color 
“they” would like, or if “they” 
would really appreciate a gift picked 
blindly. This way, the person re- 
ceiving the gift makes his or her 
own selection, assuring that it will 
be something really desired. A self 
addressed, postage prepaid order 
form is included in the folder. 

Sample gift folders in the five 
price categories plus complete infor- 
mation about the plan are available. 
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improve 
check 


writing 


A. K. BARTON 
Manager, Tabulating Department 
Texas Prudential Insurance Company 


UR COMPANY HAS RECENTLY 
OO} irined full flexibility in its ac- 
counting controls with the advan- 
tages of punch card methods built 
into a single system. But until the 
change was made, despite a well- 
rounded complement of tabulating 
equipment, some of which had been 
in use since 1943, and the adaptation 
during the intervening years of most 
of our clerical work to punched card 
methods, we had continued to write 
checks in the old fashioned way and 





Several cards for each check are punched from tapes in machine. 


For December, 1956 





IBM 884 check typewriters produce 





The author, A. K. Barton, who is manager of 
in the tabulating department. 


perforated tape. Final card replaces hand journal entries. 


to post them in heavy, unwieldy, and 
now inadeqtiate journals. 

The new system incorporates con- 
tinuous, marginally punched check 
forms, typed and prepared on an 
IBM 884 typewriter tape punch, 
combined with a tape-to-card con- 
verter which creates cards for ac- 
counting distributions in the tabu- 
lating department. 

By the time we have compiled 
more experience with the new sys- 
tem, we are confident we will be 

(Continued on the next page) 


Registers are run on calculating machine. Cycle is foolproof. 
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Improved Check Writing—Cont. 


able to point to some real savings 
in time and money and will be 
rendering checks and disbursement 
records in a manner befitting our 
present standing in the business com- 
munity. 

Under our old system, unnum- 
bered checks were written in several 
different departments. The appear- 
ance of the checks was more or less 
uniform whether they were for pay- 
roll, general expenses, or claims ; but 
claims were written in one depart- 
ment, payroll checks for field super- 
visors and agents were written in 
the industrial accounts department, 
and the balance were written in the 
accounting department. 


The Front of the Check 


The face of the check contained 
spaces for date and check number, 
payee’s name, amount and signature. 
Along the left-hand margin was a 
space for a delegated officer to sign 
in approval of the check. That was 
the extent of the information for 
which space was provided on the 
front. On the back of the check, 
provision was made for entry of 
“distribution and explanation of 
charge,” as well “total 
amount.” 


as for 


When a check was written up, the 
number space would be left blank. 
Before a check was sent out from 
the office, it was presented to the 
disbursement clerk who had custody 
of the journal. Each check would 
be posted to the proper account and 
assigned a number at that time. 


Miscellaneous Column Popular 


As is the case in many companies, 
the journal could not possibly con- 
tain sufficient columns to afford a 
complete distribution breakdown. 
Consequently, the “miscellaneous” 
column was a highly popular one. 
The drawbacks to this situation are 
obvious: many had to be 
accompanied by account numbers, 
which took time to write, and com- 
pilations of distributions from this 
column were time-consuming and 
conducive to error. The day’s busi- 
ness was proved at the end of the 
day, which took time, and the jour- 
nal was closed at the month’s end. 
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entries 


Complete mechanization has now 
taken over this routine. Checks are 
no longer written in the several de- 
partments; instead, these depart- 
ments will initiate requests for 
checks, which will be delivered to 
the same disbursement clerk. She 
will type checks on the 884, on 
continuous, marginally punched 
Kant-Slip forms designed by The 
Standard Register Company. Tapes 
produced as a by-product of the 
check-writing job will be run 
through the IBM tape-to-card con- 
verter in the tabulating department, 
and registers will be run from the 
cards. The old-fashioned journal 
will be dispensed with. 

A three-part check is being used 
under the new setup. The three 
parts are identical in appearance, 
except for color, designation, and 
manner of perforation. The top half 
of the first form is the check and 
the bottom half is the itemized list- 
ing of debits and credits by account 
number. It is perforated along both 
sides so that the margins containing 
the punched holes may be detached 
before the check is presented to the 
payee. 

Perfect Alignment 


It is these holes that keep the 
forms in perfect alignment so that 
information typed on the first form 
will be duplicated in exactly the 
right position on the second and 
third parts. The 884 on which the 
checks are written is equipped with 
a Standard Registrator Platen, 
which contains retractable pins that 
ride in the marginally punched holes 
to keep the forms in exact register. 
The one-time carbons interleaved 
are destroyed at the completion of 
a single writing. 

The top and bottom halves are 
also separated by a perforation for 
the use of the payee. Code numbers 
used for programing the 884 are 
also carried on the margin outside 
the perforation, since they would 
have no value to the payee. The 
second part is imprinted “file copy— 
not negotiable,” and the third is 
marked “check register—not nego- 
tiable.”” The stubs along the lower 
half are the same in each 
however. 

Two cards will be produced by 
the tape-to-card converter, so infor- 
mation typed onto the checks is 
divided into two programs. All in- 


case, 


formation to be reproduced on card 
1 is entered in a single line on the 
check, opposite the code number “1” 
in the left-hand margin. When the 
disbursement clerk is ready to write 
this line, she strikes the code key 
and the tape unit is set to perforate 
the tape with the information she 
types on this line. Month, date and 
year, along with check number, home 
office reference, payee’s name, and 
amount of the check in figures are 
typed on this line. Although the 
check bears a preprinted number, it 
is necessary to repeat it so the type- 
writer can perforate it into the tape. 


Easy Reference 


“Home office reference” is for a 
listing of an identifying code. For 
example, if the check is drawn for 
a cash surrender, the policy number 
can be entered. Then, when the 
check register is made, it will be 
a simple matter to find the policy 
for which the check was made. 

The remainder of the lines which 
she will type on the check itself 
are program-coded with an “0” so 
no perforations are made on the tape. 
The lower half of the form is pro- 
gram-coded “2” on all lines except 
the bottom one, which carries “office 
identification” and “amount of the 
check.” 

The first form is detached from 
the others, signed, and presented to 
the payee. The second part is a file 
copy for the use of the department 
that requested the check. The third 
is the check register copy and is 
retained by the typist until the end 
of the day when she will transmit it 
to the tabulating department with 
the tape. Cards will be produced on 
the tape-to-card converter daily, af- 
ter which the copy of the check is 
returned to the accounting depart- 
ment for numerical filing. Having 
both tape and copy of the check 
when the cards are being made, the 
tabulating department will be able 
to cross-check to make sure there 
are no omissions. 


A Daily Register 


A daily register of checks written 
can be run on the tabulating machine, 
eliminating the tedious distribution 
by hand in the old journal. 

Once the system is in full swing, 
we intend to use the cards for bank 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., leading 
manufacturer of locks and hardware, eliminates re- 
typing and proofreading in order handling. 


Three or four copies are needed of each page in a cus- 
tomer’s order. Now... Sargent & Company gets them in 1 
minute for less than 3¢ each with a Kodak Verifax Copier, 

Only half as many clerks are now assigned to process- 
ing orders, despite a 30% jump in orders handled. And 
what’s most important —there’s never a copying mistake 
or omission. Makes no difference if orders are 50 pages 
long .. . are written in ink , , , or eall for hundreds of dif- 
ferent products in Sargent & Company’s 2,000-item line. 

Half the mail answered without dictation and typing 
Another speedy short cut is followed by Sargent’s produc- 
tion planning department in answering about 50 letters 
a day. 

1. Answers to questions about orders or related sub- 
jects are jotted down in margin or at bottom of letter. 


2. A Verifax copy is made and sent to customer... 
original letter is filed away, 


At Sargent & Company ... 4 Verifax copies are made in 1 minute for less than 3¢ each 


ko incredible... but- 
this #240 Kodak Vérifax Copier 


SAVES US 
*2Z0,000 


PER YEAR’ 


Customers welcome the speedy reply—the convenience 
of not having to dig out carbons of their letters for cross 
reference. 


To learn about the many other ingenious short cuts 
which Verifax copying has brought to thousands of offices, 
send for free booklet. Or get in touch with your nearest 
Verifax dealer. You'll find him listed in the yellow pages 
of the phone book under “Photocopy Equipment.” 





————- MAIL COUPON Topay -———,* 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
348 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send “Short Cuts” booklet, 
and names of near-by dealers. No obligation. 
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Check Writing—from 44 


reconciliation. Columns are _ pro- 
vided along the right-hand side for 
the date the checks cleared the bank: 
these will be gang punched. Recon- 
ciliation will be by elimination; all 


cards left will represent checks not. 


yet cleared. From these we can run 
a balance each day, if we desire, 
along with an end-of-the-month list- 
ing of all checks still outstanding. 

When we have instituted all these 
procedures, we feel certain we will 
have a check-writing and recording 
system that will be worthy of our 
new home. But in more concrete 
terms, the new forms and equipment 
we have adopted are accomplishing 
such basic improvements as the elim- 
ination of the vast number of entries 
in the “miscellaneous” column of the 
journal; elimination of the hand 
work involved in feeding each check 
individually into the typewriter, re- 
moving it and reversing it and re- 
feeding it for the purpose of typing 
the entries on the back of it; cen- 
tralization of the issuance of checks ; 
and above all, the simplification and 
speeding of the disbursement clerk’s 
job. 








ELECTRICS PREFERRED 


S1X OUT OF TEN office typists today 
prefer an electric typewriter to a 
standard machine, reports Under- 
wood Corporation currently intro- 
ducing its new line of “Golden 
Touch” electric typewriters, 

In a nationwide study of office 
typists in 34 principal cities through- 
out the U. S., Underwood uncovered 
the fact that 59.9% favor electrics. 

Explaining their preference for 
the electric, typists cited ease of op- 
eration and “less fatigue” as the 
features that appealed to them most, 
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As a result of these preferences, 
Underwood electrics have a new 
cushioning device designed to re- 
duce typing effort and give added 
typing ease. 

Also featured are keyboard mar- 
gin-setting, multi-carbon dial, elec- 
tric ribbon rewind, and automatic 
carriage return. As a further bid 
for the typist’s favor, the new half- 
moon keys on Underwood electrics 
are designed to protect fingernails 
from chipping. 





TAX FINDERS 


WITH ANOTHER TAX SEASON coming 
up, everyone who pays wages is 
faced with the time-consuming prob- 
lem of tax calculations. Graphic Cal- 
culator Company claims its Wage- 
Master Tax Finding Boards offer 
faster, more accurate solutions than 
government tax tables. 

Two different boards are avail- 
able. The Standard Wage-Master 
Tax Finding Board shows at a 
glance two deductions separately— 
the 1957 withholding Tax deductions 
for all exemption classifications, and 
new Social Security (FICA) deduc- 
tions at the 1957 214% rate on any 
wage-amount. This board is based 
on the standard government tables. 
The One-Deduction Board shows a 
single deduction that combines the 
Withholding Tax and FICA deduc- 
tions. 

The boards are easy to operate. 
One hand on the slide guide quickly 
lines up the proper tax deduction 
for any wage-amount. The Deduc- 
tions are read directly from the tables 
without further computations. 

The 7% x 12 inch boards are 
masonite base constructed and will 
not warp. A sheet of clear Vinylite 
plastic protects the printed tables. 
They are easily replaced when taxes 
are changed. All Wage-Master Tax 
Deduction tables are interchangeable 
on these instruments. 


WON'T STICK TO ITSELF 


ADHESIVES THAT WON’T STICK to- 
gether but which hold securely to 
other material have made possible 
the first double coated tape without 
a protective liner. The unique prop- 
erty of these adhesives enable the 
tape— “Scotch” brand Double 
Coated tape No. 665—to be wound 
on a roll without sticking to itself. 
This eliminates the liner, making the 
tape easier and faster to apply than 
previous liner equipped tapes. 

The tape can be used in standard 
three inch core dispensers and is 
available in 36 yard roll lengths and 
in standard widths from %4 to 1 
inch, and other widths on special 
order. 

Aging test results show that a 
tape roll two years old will have the 
same properties as a new roll. The 
tape has easy unwind with no trans- 
fer of adhesive, and the adhesive will 
not bleed, or flow, at the edges, the 
manufacturer claims. 

In consumer test programs, the 
new tape has been found to be a 
clean, neat and fast tool to make 
scrapbooks, mount photographs, at- 
tach riders and endorsements to in- 
surance policies, attach photographs 
or pictures temporarily to walls, hold 
dust jackets on books and for use in 
advertising layout work. The tape 
eliminates cleanup time, and gives a 
neater appearance to displays and 
mockups. Its thinness (3.5 mils) en- 
ables it to hold sheets of paper to- 
gether in a file without adding 
appreciable bulk. 
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“single step” data processing 


...newest concept in business record-keeping! 


“SINGLE STEP” data processing 
means the ability to process each trans- 
action as it occurs—at the same time 
updating every related record on file! 

This revolutionary new record-keep- 
ing concept is made possible through 
the exclusive features of the IBM 
random access memory. With a ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 to 24,000,000 digits 
of business facts and figures, the IBM 
650 RAMAC can put the finger on any 
fact instantly . . . for processing or read- 


DATA PROCESSING e 


Disk units, of 6,000,000-digit 
capacity each, transform this 
IBM 650 “Electronic Work- 
horse” into a “‘single step” 
data processing system for 
business and industry. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS * 


ing out . . . without time-consuming 
searching or sorting! 

At interrogation stations of the 650 
RAMAC, direct inquiry can be made 
into this tremendous memory file. 
Through automatic typewriters at these 
locations, the system instantly provides 
answers to specific questions that re- 
flect the latest transaction against sales, 
inventory, customer accounting . . . any 
accounting record. 

With these updated facts, manage- 


TIME EQUIPMENT 





ment decisions are supported by the 
full weight of current business happen- 
ings! To bring your company up-to-date 
on this latest development, call your 
local IBM representative or write to: 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, A56 
International Business Machines Corp. 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Policy Loan Record Accounting 


A. S. ROSENFELDER 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company 


EVERAL CHANGES in our record 

keeping on Policy Loans went 
into effect November, 1955 when 
our company went into data proc- 
essing on a medium sized computer. 
We are using the IBM 650 Magnetic 
Drum Data Processing Machine. 

Our company is in its 107th year, 
has 85,000 ordinary policies in force, 
does business in thirty-three states 
and sixteen foreign countries, does 
business in sixteen currencies and 
has eighteen reserve bases. 


Prior Method 


Prior to the advent of the data 
processing, our policy loan records 
were kept on manually posted cards, 
one for each policy with a loan. 
These cards were posted to include 
all entries through the year ending 
December 31, 1955. At that point 
the maintenance of this record was 
discontinued. 


Consolidated File 


We now have a_ consolidated 
master punch card file, containing a 
premium master card for each policy 
in force, a dividend master card for 
each participating policy in force, 
one or more policy loan cards for 
every policy having a policy loan, 
one or more advance premium de- 
posit cards for each policy having 
premiums paid in advance subject 
to discount, and one or more valua- 
tion master cards for each base pol- 
icy and term rider in force. 

This file has thirty-one subdivi- 
sions, one for each policy issue day. 
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Within each day of issue, the file 
is in policy number order. For each 
policy there will be as many of the 
described punch cards as are ap- 
plicable. 


Accounting Cards 


Accounting cards for updating the 
policies are kept in a pending file. 
This file too is in policy number 
order within issue day. The pending 
file contains the accounting entries 
to the premium account, dividend 
accounts, policy loans account and 
the deposit account since the last 
running of any issue day through the 
Type 650 for the billing program. 
Each issue day of the master file 
with its corresponding accounting 
entries from the pending file is proc- 
essed once each month through this 
billing program. 

Both the master and pending files 
are maintained in our ordinary ac- 
counting department. 

The new punch card policy loan 
record in the master file has the 
following information : 

Issue day Agency 

Policy number Ledger account 
Card code Amount (with dr 
Interest % or cr indication ) 


Currency Interest from date 
State Accounting date 


Voucher Originated 


When a policy loan is granted, 
our policy service department orig- 
inates a voucher for the entry. This 
voucher serves as a source media 
and contains all of the above in- 
formation necessary for key punch- 
ing of a loan accounting card. The 
Interest From Date is the effective 


‘ 


date of the loan. This date is to be 
used in the Type 650 as the basis 
for computation of all future interest 
on this policy. 

The loan accounting card appears 
on the company journal to record the 
entry to the policy loan ledger ac- 
count. Following the balancing of 
the journal for the particular ac- 
counting date the loan accounting 
cards (with other accounts men- 
tioned) are separated and placed in 
the pending file. 

All policy loan repayments are 
applied in their entirety as credits 
to the policy loan account. They 
too, appear first on the journal and 
then in the pending file. 

As mentioned, each issue day of 
the master file is to be passed 
through the billing program once 
each month. At the time a particular 
issue day is to be run, the cards in 
the pending file for the correspond- 
ing issue day are removed, balanced 
to the ledger controls, and then 
merged into the master file. The 
loan accounting cards are part of 
this group from the pending file. 

Loan accounting cards from the 
pending file merged into the master 
file end up being filed with any 
other policy loan cards for a par- 
ticular policy. In this way, it is 
possible to have more than one loan 
card for any policy with a policy 
loan. The billing program can handle 
an unlimited number of loan cards. 
It is not necessary that these cards 
be in any particular order except 
with respect to other cards for the 
given policy. 

During each running of the pro- 
gram, all loan cards for a policy 
are calculated for the balance as of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Now! Exclusive process makes copies in 
just 4 seconds...ends paperwork bottlenecks! 

















“Ill copy that contract if you can wait 4 seconds.” Here's fast “Here are copies of the complaint for everyone.’’ Now everybody 
client service! The All-Electric THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary’’ Copy- has a copy! Copies of vital business information are made on-the- 
ing Machine makes 4-second copies of contracts, claims, letters, spot. Everyone has complete data to make faster, surer decisions. 
reports, etc., when you need them. Copies cost less than 5¢ each. And only this amazing machine gives you one-step copying ease 
Could you use speed and efficiency like this? and simplicity. 

















“Here are copies of the proposal for you both.”’ Extra copies in a All-Electric machines eliminate chemicals, negatives. Any 
hurry! The 4-second speed of the THERMO-FAX Copying Machine THERMO-FAX Copying Machine gives you the same dry process 
means your men don't have to wait .. . they can swing into selling simplicity. New, wider-width ‘‘Fourteen’’ Copying Machine copies 
action mow with full details on the job to do. Copies are exact... even 14” x 17” ledger sheets in one direct step. ““Secretary’’ Copying 
no time lost in proofreading. Machine copies 82” x 14” material. Pick the unit that fits your needs. 


No other copying machine offers insurance men such speed and simplicity. 
No other machine gives you completely dry process, one-step copying. 
The cost? As low as $329.00... less than many typewriters. 





Send coupon below for full details. 





| Minnesota Mining & M f ing C 
Dept. KS- 126, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 





T 


U 


i, SE EE Se Le ee a nasil Ee ee ae Oe | 
The terms THERMO-FAX, SECRETARY and FOURTEEN 
are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. | Add | 
Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New ron 3 s Se ee eT 


York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ont. i Cit 
ity. 
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hermo-fax 








Show how the “THERMO-FAX" Copying Machine checked below can save time and money 
COPYING PRODUCTS | ... and improve our client service. 
| O New, wider-width Model “Fourteen”. 0 New, restyled “Secretary” Model. | 
| Name. ee Ee oe a ee Re a ee shee | 


Es ae Zone. State - = — | 
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Accounting—from page 48 


the latest transaction. The program 
calculates accrued interest from the 
various interest from dates in the 
separate cards to this same date. 

The billing program tests policy 
loan cards and takes action under 
certain conditions. 

If a loan balance is found to be 
in excess of 50 cents and it is the 
policy anniversary, interest is ac- 
crued to the anniversary and billed. 
This is done regardless of when 
premiums may be payable. This 
accrued loan interest is calculated 
based on the amounts represented 
in the punch cards for a policy and 
based on the separate interest from 
dates in the cards. This interest 
when billed is capitalized by the 
program. The program produces 
loan accounting cards to debit the 
policy loan account and credit the 
proper interest account. The pro- 
gram also prepares a loan notice and 
accounting card. The latter card 
also contains the interest notice or 
due month and year and the loan 
balance. The interest amount is 
shown in this card as a credit to 
the policy loan account. 

As of each policy anniversary, the 
policy loan cards for a policy are 
consolidated. That is, the program, 
after calculating and billing the ac- 
crued interest, will cause to be cre- 
ated a new loan master card with 
the consolidated balance before in- 
terest capitalization and showing the 
anniversary date as the interest from 
date. 

If a loan balance is found to be 
exactly zero as regards the balance 
and interest as of the latest loan 
transaction date, the billing program 
will produce a zero balance card 
with a special code. This card serves 
to remove the zero balance loan 
cards from file for that policy. The 
cards removed are proven to zero 
balance for control purposes. 

If a loan balance as of the latest 
transaction date is found to be within 
the range of plus and minus 50 cents, 
journal entries are created to close 
out the balance. If the balance is 
exactly zero, entries are to the loan 
account and to the interest account. 
If the balance is not exactly zero, 
but within this range, the loan ac- 
count and interest account entries 
are made and the difference written 
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off to our miscellaneous losses ac- 
count. These cards are journalized 
immediately and the entries to the 
loan account end up in the pending 
file. Then on the next running of 
the billing program, the loan bal- 
ance will be zero. 

Journal entry cards are separated 
from the 650 output and immediately 
journalized, As described previously, 
a policy loan debit capitalizing the 
interest or other debit or credit 
entries will be selected from the 
journal cards after the balancing and 
will be filed in the pending file. The 
loan notice and accounting card is 
used in the regular preparation of 
premium notices along with pre- 
mium and dividend notice and ac- 
counting punch cards. The loan bal- 
ance appears on the premium notice. 
If no premium is due, a notice is 
prepared for only the loan interest. 
After the preparation of notices, all 
notice cards, premium, dividend and 
loan, are filed in the due file for 
collection. 

At such time as the loan interest 
is paid, the loan interest notice and 
accounting card is pulled from the 
due file and used to create the credit 
entry to the journal. Following this, 
of course, it too ends up in the pend- 
ing file. Should the loan interest 
remain unpaid, it is eventually de- 
stroyed. Since the loan interest has 
been capitalized, no further action 
is necessary. 

All credits to the policy loan in- 
terest account are made by the bill- 
ing program, These are produced 
during the billing program at the 
time of the policy anniversary or 
when there is a complete repayment 
of the loan. 

During any of this testing and 
calculating, should the program de- 
tect certain discrepancies, these are 
indicated by punching what we term 
an error card. This card shows the 
issue day and policy number and 
a code for the type of error. These 
errors are listed and sent daily to 
the ordinary accounting department 
for correction. 

Each quarter, the master file is 
passed through a special program 
for computation of certain figures 
needed for the quarterly statement. 
One of these is the accrual of inter- 
est on policy loans as of the quarter. 

Certain controls are maintained 
over the policy loans. There is the 


daily balancing of loan accounting 
cards added through the pending file. 
‘During the running of each issue day 
as the billing program computes the 
loan balance, these sums are stored 
and punched in summary cards. 
Then a zero balance checking opera- 
tion is performed, using the sum- 
mary cards from the previous run- 
ning of the issue day and the cards 
representing entries to the policy 
loan account during the interim. 

The program run each quarter 
produces loan balance sums which 
are balanced against the ledger for 
the policy loan account. 

When any department needs sta- 
tus on a policy loan, the request is 
submitted to the accounting depart- 
ment. Here the cards are removed 
from the master file and reproduced 
to a status card on an IBM Type 
026, Printing Card Punch. All 
eighty columns of the card are in- 
terpreted across the top of the status 
card. Our personnel have found no 
difficulty in reading and using these 
cards. 

Accounting history listings are 
made periodically and also serve as 
reference material. 

Reprinted by permission from ‘The Inter- 


preter,”” published by the Insurance Accounting 
and Staistical Association. 





IF YOU USE ENVELOPES 


“TYPE FOR ENVELOPE DESIGNS,” a 
100-page, spiral bound reference 
classic has been designed to show 
envelope users how to get the most 
out of their envelope dollars. Fifty- 
four type specimens are displayed 
throughout the book in familiar 
proverbs and witty sayings, and, are 
the occasion for the book’s title. 

Envelope styles, a variety of ac- 
cepted methods of displaying postal 
indicia, suggested corner card de- 
signs both in black and white and 
color, and paper samples are sprin- 
kled generously through the heavy, 
textured pages of the volume. Nu- 
merous business reply forms com- 
bining smart design and postal ac- 
ceptance are also shown. 

Copies are available for $1 each 
by writing to A. T. Bermingham, 
Jr., president, Columbia Envelope 
Company, 2015 N. Hawthorne Ave., 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 
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FILING CABINETS 


| 8. 
| 133. 
; 9. 
| 10. 


’ 129. 
) ll. 
: 12. 
(3. 
14, 


Card File 


. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 

. Metal 

. Micro 


Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 


. Portable 
. Rotary 


Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


Cards 
Fasteners 
Folders 
Index Tabs 
Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
109. 
145. 
19. 


20 
21. 





Adding 

Billing 

Bookkeeping 

Calculating 

Payroll 

Punched Tape Equipment 
Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamps 


Envelope Sealers 


a 22. Mail Openers 
e 23. Postal Meters 
V 24. Postal Scales 
t 118. Sorters 
‘ 106. Time Stamp 
d MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
i 25. Composing 
e 26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
= | 28. Micro-filming 
al é | 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. 136. Typewriter, Automatic 
d i 30. Typewriter, Electric 
i ! 31. Typewriter, Manual 
y, MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
1- 32. Addressing 
n- 33. Checkwriting 
e 34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 

‘h 139. Paper Folding 
“ | 36. Stapling and Fastening 
De | OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
e. 38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 
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40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


92. 
94. 
75. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

$3. 

98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
25. 
141. 


Index 
Silencer 


Stands 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
iS: 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOYS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 


117. Display Material 


104. 


Greeting Cards 





99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
December, 1956 
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LOCAL COMPETITION? 


THOUSANDS OF LIFE AGENTS ARE EXCITED 
ABOUT THIS ESTABLISHED FLITCRAFT SERVICE ... 


DID YOU KNOW ABOUT IT? 


YES! Although Flitcraft’s COMPLETE INFORMATION SERVICE has been 
an established policy for many years, some of our newer subscribers are apparently 
unaware of it! Did you know that Compend subscribers can get detailed infor- 
mation—at any time—about their competition? Even about a local company 
operating in just one or two states! They can have it just by writing in... 


with no obligation! 


This means complete policy rates and dividends for all 
companies in the United States—without bulking up your 
pocket-sized book—keeping it handy and convenient 
for on-the-spot use. And all the data you ask for is 
completely comparable with the pages on the Compend. 


AT ANY TIME ... WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM 
FROM NOW ON—CHECK FLITCRAFT 


It is the kind of continuing attention to 
subscribers’ interests that makes each new 
edition of a Flitcraft book a not-to-be- 
missed event. 


WATCH FOR THE SALES-BUILDING NEWS FOR 1957 


ABOUT 
THE 1957 COMPEND THE 1957 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


itcraft 


INCORPORATED e 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Wife's Worth—from page 34 


finances ; a decision made jointly by 
husband and wife; and the need for 
continual and positive reassurance 
that the purchase was justified. The 
basic selling problem or conflict was 
also the same—the buyer’s emo- 
tional reliance on the authority of 
the salesman who, through his own 
emotional anxieties, often failed to 
meet the challenge. 


Now, having uncovered these un- 
derlying conflicts in both agent and 
prospect, or seller and buyer, what 
can we do through creative advertis- 
ing to dispel them? The natural in- 
clination would be to prepare the 
obvious campaign—a testimonial to 
that professionalism of the agent so 
sought after by the prospect and so, 
reassuring to the agent himself. But 
will it work? Would such advertise- 
ments be believable to either party ? 
Can these very real, if unacknowl- 
edged, inner conflicts be resolved 
simply by saying, “Don’t worry, Mr. 
Prospect. Your agent is a profes- 
sional man after all,” or by saying, 
“Don’t worry, Mr. Agent. Of course 
you are a professional. Your com- 
pany says so.” 

No, our psychologists tell us, this 
is not the answer. 


Sales Training 


Nor do we believe the answer lies 
in more and bigger sales training 
courses, sales meetings or other 
backbone stiffening devices for the 
agent. In fact, the application of 
these principles of motivation re- 
search to the problems of salesmen 
has convinced us, over a period of 
years, that many such sales meetings 
and courses do little to solve any 
major sales problem. Our motiva- 
tion studies of sales meetings, indi- 
cate that the salesman resents such 
methods of teaching because they 
make him feel inferior as an adult. 
He considers himself a victim of 
such meetings, not a participant. 

Well, how do we solve the prob- 
lem? Is there a new, different and 
perhaps daring way that strikes at 
the core of the conflict as revealed 
by the agents and prospects them- 
selves ? 

Through our projective tests, we 
learned that the buyer wishes to es- 
tablish the same relationship with 
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his insurance agent that he enjoys 
with his doctor or his dentist. But 
he does not go to his dentist and 
say, “I havea toothache . . . Which 
tooth? . . . Well, that’s your prob- 
lem !” 


But is this not the very attitude 
he adopts toward his insurance ad- 
visor ?—and then he bemoans the 
advisor’s lack of professional com- 
petence when the aching tooth is not 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Wife's Worth—Continued 


immediately and positively identi- 
fied ! 

I suggest that insurance advertis- 
ing be directed more at defining the 
responsibilities of the life insurance 
buyer instead of the seller. That in- 
stead of attempting to create an un- 
realistic, oversold, glorified image 
of the agent in the mind of the pros- 
pect, advertising might better dwell 
on the creative contributions the 
prospect can make to his own insur- 
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ance program. That the prospect be 
encouraged to think of himself as 
the partner, not the prey, of the 
agent. 

It is an axiom, I believe, in the in- 
surance business that “Life insur- 
ance is not bought, it is sold,” and 
certainly I know of no other field 
where the personal influence of the 
salesman plays so great a part in 
every sale. 

sut can it be possible that so 
much advertising emphasis on the 
expert role of the agent may be de- 
priving the prospect of a very real 
and needed satisfaction? The satis- 
faction of knowing that he has made 
his creative contribution to the trans- 
action ; that by his own competence 
as a buyer, he has drawn from his 
agent the fullest measure of profes- 
sional assistance, and that he has 
satisfactorily fulfilled his obligation 
to himself to be a wise and knowl- 
edgeable buyer. 


Before the Agent Arrives 


This might be done, for example, 
by stressing the importance of the 
prospect’s efforts before the agent 
arrives. The assembling of necessary 
financial and medical information ; 
the establishment . of generalized 
goals for retirement, family security 
or education; a realistic estimate of 
how much yearly investment can be 
made available to meet these goals. 

In this way the prospect is encour- 
aged to prepare for a consultation 
with his insurance agent, as he pre- 
pares for a consultation with his 
doctor, his architect or his lawyer. 
On the basis of this motivation re- 
search and in no way depreciating 
the importance of the agent, I sug- 
gest that a major goal of advertising 
effort might well be—“Let’s put the 
prospect to work”—and I believe the 
prospect would love it! 


Magic Spells 


Do you believe in magic? In 20th 
century charms, amulets and incan- 
tations? Your customers do! And 
furthermore, they buy their magic 
spells from insurance agents! 
Through our projective tests, depth 
interviews and social science consul- 
tations, we touched, of course, upon 
man’s greatest fear—the fear of 
death. And each of our respondents 


shared the same belief: that death 
may be inevitable for the other fel- 
low—but not for him. 


All Are Mortal 


Now, I am sure it is not news to 
agents—and it certainly was not 
news to our psychologists—to learn 
that we all are emotionally reluctant 
to admit that we, too, are mortal. 

But what should be interesting to 
creative people is the apparently 
common fantasy that when you pre- 
pare for something—as in buying 
life insurance—that “something” 
will never happen. Thus the phys- 
ical fact of the printed policy brings 
a strange relief to many buyers. “I 
can hold in my hand a magic charm 
against death,” they hopefully whis- 
per to themselves. “I have provided 
for my death, so I will not die!” 

But should this magic fail—and 
unfortunately, it always does—the 
policy offers a second and even more 
powerful resistance to death—it as- 
sures the prospect’s immortality 
through the perpetuation of his in- 
fluence. For it is not the fact of his 
own physical death that is incon- 
ceivable—it is the prospect of his 
obliteration. Now what does this 
prospect of immortality mean to the 
buyer in terms of life insurance? 
Again, we find, his conscious, ad- 
mitted thoughts are often in conflict 
with buried emotions. 


Desire to Protect 


Consciously, men told us of their 
desire to protect and provide for 
their families in what they termed, 
“any eventuality.” To keep shoul- 
dering their proud responsibility as 
the eternal good provider even after 
death. And in this desire, their wish 
for immortality is plain to see. 

But is this socially commendable 
acceptance of responsibility always 
the real desire of the prospect? Is 
the protection of his family the kind 
of “immortality” he really seeks? 
Certainly for many men, this is true. 

But, not for all, according to the 
findings of our motivation research. 
In many instances, our projective 
tests revealed the respondent’s fierce 
desire to achieve immortality 
through control of his family after 
death. These men obtain assurance 
against obliteration through the 
knowledge that they will continue to 
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dominate their families; to control 
the family standard of living, and to 
guide the education of their children 
long after they are gone. 

Thus in the same apparent con- 
cern for the welfare of their families, 
two prospects may reveal completely 
different motivations—one an ex- 
pression of love, the other a mani- 
festation of latent, though unad- 
mitted, hostility. 

In this respect the purchase of life 
insurance may be compared to the 
making of a will, where the desire to 
restrict and punish, rather than to 
protect and provide is frequently the 
intention. 

How can advertising become more 
effective in reassuring both prospects 
of their needed immortality? How 
can appeals imply both protection 
and control without alienating the 
exponents of either motivation? 

Current life insurance advertising 
reveals many illustrations and copy 
themes that picture the life of the 
family after the death of the bread- 
winner. Such situations either 
glorify the persistence and helpful- 
ness of the agent or portray the com- 
fortable pattern of family life, with- 
out the presence of the husband or 
father. True, in a few cases the 
thoughtfulness of the father is 
praised, but always in terms of a 
personality that is now dead and 
gone, no matter how wise and good 
he may have been. 

Based on our psychological re- 
search, I suggest that such advertis- 
ing may become more effective as it 
concentrates on the emotional prob- 
lems of the buyer himself, rather 
than picturing the comfort of his sur- 
viving family. That in advertise- 
ments picturing the security and 
unity of the surviving family group, 
the living personality of the buyer 
is always present by picture or by 
implication. He is not only there in 
the family picture, but he, and he 
alone, is the hero—eternally shield- 
ing, providing, comforting and gov- 
erning. 





RECORD TOTAL 


CHILDREN UNDER EIGHTEEN in the 
United States increased in number 
by more than a third during the 
ten years following World War II 
to reach a record total of 55,667,000, 
a gain of more than 14,000,000 over 
the 1945 figure, according to the 
Metropolitan. 
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obituaries 


Steinman: George W. Steinman, chairman 
of the board of the Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, died October 19th 
at the age of 82. Mr. Steinman became 
affiliated with the company in 1912 and 
had the longest record of continuous serv- 
ice of any home office staff member. He 
served as president from 1934 to 1954 
at which time he was advanced to chair- 
man of the board. Previous to that, Mr. 
Steinman was elected secretary in 1914 
and vice president and secretary in 1927. 


Singleton: Vernon D. Singleton, executive 
vice president of United Fidelity Life In- 
surance Company, died October 7th at the 
age of 51. Mr. Singleton’s business career 
began at the unbelievable age of 6, when 
he started to work at A. Harris and 
Company, as a cash boy. He joined the 
United Fidelity in 1942 as assistant vice 
president and later became vice president. 
In July of 1955 he was named executive 
vice president. Mr. Singleton had also 
served on the company’s board of directors 
and was a member of the executive and 
investment committee. Prior to joining 
the United Fidelity Mr. Singleton served 
as County Commissioner in Dallas county 
and in 1941 was honored by having Single- 
ton Boulevard named for him. In 1946 
he was appointed a member of the State 
Board of Education and in 1950 served 
as head of a committee to name Dallas’ 
“Family Doctor of the Year.” He was a 
member of the First Methodist Church 
and was serving as Chairman on the 
Board of Stewards of that church. He 
was also one of the teachers of the Couples 
Co-op Class and was a member of the 
Gilbralter Masonic Lodge, the Salesman- 
ship Club, the Texas and American Bar 
Associations and a director of the Oak 
Cliff Bank and Trust Company. 


Van Ness: Lester H. Van Ness, second vice 
president of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, died suddenly October 9th. 
Mr. Van Ness joined the company in 1936, 
served for a time as supervisor of the 
policy underwriting department and later 
set up and headed the planning depart- 
ment. He was appointed a company officer 
with the title of planning manager in 1949 
and elected second vice president in charge 
of office administration on April 25th of 
this year. Mr. Van Ness began his life in- 
surance career as a lay underwriter with 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and later became office supervi- 
sor for the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, Michigan. In 1933 he 
moved to Washington as chief of the De- 
partment Planning section of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Mr. Van Ness was 
a charter member of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association’s eastern planning 
committee. He was active in the National 
Office Management Association and as- 
sisted in establishing the Detroit chapter 
of that organization which he later served 
as secretary and president. 


Van Sickler: William H. Van Sickler, gen- 
eral agent emeritus of the St. Louis agency 
for the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, died October 29 at the 
age of 63. Mr. Van Sickler was appointed 
general agent in St. Louis in 1935, and 
headed that office until 1951. He held 
various offices in the company’s General 
Agents Association. Because of ill health, 
he had been in semi-retirement during the 
past five years. 
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WALTER G. VOECKS 


President 
Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


E ARE LIVING IN WHAT might 

be called a “take it for granted” 
age. We know that everything is 
going to be just all right. We are 
selling a lot of insurance, companies 
are growing, interest rates are good, 
mortality is down and, in short, 
everything is rosy. We all look good 
today. Why not? There is little to 
make us look bad. 


Spending to Prosperity 


And, I am very much afraid that 
we are all beginning to like it. 
Twenty years ago business men gen- 
erally were alarmed over our then 
new economic philosophy and as one 
step followed another they were con- 
vinced that the nation was headed 
for destruction. Today fear is not 
only disappearing, but many actually 
look back upon their former appre- 
hensions with some embarrassment. 
Just the other day, I heard an elderly 
industrialist extol the virtues of our 
present economic way of life. His 
very position would indicate that at 
one time he was an anti-New Dealer. 
Today he is all enthused over the 
fact that spending is the only way to 
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prosperity ; our debt means nothing 
as long as we owe it only to our- 
selves, etc., etc. We have been on a 
rich diet for so long that we have 
forgotten the taste of plain food. 

Looking back to the time of the 
Civil War, we find that it was fol- 
lowed by the great depression of the 
70’s which almost wrecked the life 
insurance business. Less than twenty 
years later, trouble again appeared 
and it led to the great silver struggle 
in the days of William Jennings 
Bryan. Then came the Spanish- 
American War to be followed a few 
years later by the Panic of 1907. 
Ten years after that we were en- 
gaged in World War I which was 
followed by a short, but nevertheless 
sharp, depression in 1920-1921. 
Then ten years of extreme prosper- 
ity were followed by the biggest de- 
pression of all time which led to this 
new economic way of life. 

Since these variations came with 
such great rapidity, the business 
leaders of the time had an opportu- 
nity to learn many lessons from their 
own experiences. Our generation is 
being denied—or shall | say spared 
—that advantage. For us, even the 
unpleasant recollections of the last 
depression are becoming rather dim. 
If this so-called prosperity lasts an- 
other ten years there will be but few 
men left in top management who 





will have experienced anything in 
their business lives but the events 
of an ever spiralling, inflationary 
economy. 

This is of extreme importance to 
us because, with’ the exception of 
the clergy which deals with eternity, 
there is no business or profession 
that concerns itself with such long 
range matters as does life insurance. 
The problems of other businesses are 
for the most part transitory and, 
unless the mistakes are too great, 
they can usually be corrected to- 
morrow. Life insurance covers many 
years and an error in judgment 
today can have a devastating effect, 
fifty, or even one hundred, years 
from now and affect the happiness 
and comfort of people yet unborn. 


The Right Path 


In the light of that fact, where 
do we turn for guidance? Twenty- 
five years is a long time in which 
to establish a philosophy, economic 
or otherwise, but it is too short a 
period to determine whether such 
philosophy will stand the test of 
time. Nevertheless ours is the re- 
sponsibility of not only finding the 
right path for ourselves, but also 
guiding and training our leaders of 
tomorrow. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENTS... 


this is comfort! 


As you can see, we're not pretending 
there’s no hard work with NATIONAL 
EQUITY. 


But you do have the material luxury 
of 
LARGE COMMISSIONS 


STEADY RENEWALS 


And the mental comfort of working 
with friends . . . in a company where 


you'll want to stay. 


COMPETITIVE? 


Sure, when necessary: 


Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life cum- 
pany in the U. S.) 
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Unique Merchandising Ideas 


And there’s lots of room to grow, with 
agency franchises in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, 
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There’s lots of reasons to grow, too, 
in a sound company with $125 in as- 


sets for every $100 of liability. . . . 


NATIONAL EQUITY is in its 34th 


year. Join us now, and help us cele- 


brate our 50th. 


Write today for full information 


NATIONAL EQUITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, CLU 
President 
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Yesterday—Continued 


Recently it was my privilege to be 
a member of a small group being 
addressed by the Governor of Iowa. 
In his remarks he referred to our 
obligation to train our younger gen- 
eration “in the principles which we 
hold dear.” He wasn’t talking about 
morality or life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. He was refer- 
ring to the things which I have in 
mind now and I asked myself over 
and over: “What are those prin- 
ciples? Are they the precepts we 
held dear twenty-five years ago, and 
longer, or are they the things which 
we accept as commonplace and natu- 
ral today ?” 

I suggest that if our actions will 
bind us for fifty, or even one hun- 
dred, years into the future it might 
be wise for us to look backward 
a similar length of time to learn 
what we can from history. That 
is not altogether pleasant. History 
is a peculiar thing. We read it; we 
make our youngsters study it; and 
we get nostalgic over it. Beyond 
that it is an entirely useless com- 
modity except for the fact that it 
is the greatest of all teachers. Un- 
fortunately, however, we use it for 
that purpose only. if it suits our 
convenience or if it justifies some- 
thing we wish to do. Practically 
all the happenings in the world have 
their counterpart in history. Yet a 
man will destroy himself by com- 
mitting the same act which brought 
about the downfall of another. A 
nation will follow the identical path 
which, centuries earlier, led another 
to destruction. 

One of the great concerns of in- 
dustry today is the shortage of 
young men trained to take over top 
management responsibilities. The 
reasons for this situation are com- 
mon knowledge and, the result is 
that there are not enough replace- 
ments for the positions now being 
vacated by death or retirement. 

Our problem is complicated by the 
fact that a young man entering the 
business world today is faced with 
situations not present years ago. Be- 
cause of his military service he is 
older, married, probably has a family 
and so his financial pressure is 
definitely greater. His mental atti- 
tude is different. Perhaps he has 
been pushed around in the service 


and isn’t inclined to take very much 
more of it. The wage and hour law 
frustrates him because his comings 
and goings are regulated by the 
clock. All this requires that we 
bring him along rapidly and at the 
same time slowly enough so that 
he can acquire proper background 
in addition to his technical or me- 
chanical training. 

At Lutheran Mutual we have not 
considered the problem serious up 
to now because the age level of our 
senior executives has been low. 
However, this situation is changing 
and we too are beginning to do some- 
thing about it. Probably the reader 
will pardon me if I take just a 
few minutes to tell what we have 
done along those lines. 

Several years ago we began to 
plan an addition to our building. 
After the preliminaries were decided 
we laid the plans before the young 
men in the office and said in effect: 
“This is your office. You are familiar 
with our needs. You will be here 
long after we are gone. Tell us 
how you think it should be and 
what you think we should do.” I 
am still amazed at the results. These 
young men took over with all the 
enthusiam of youth and they sat 
many long hours discussing, devis- 
ing, and perfecting the plans. We 
are going to have a finer office be- 
cause of their help. The important 
thing, however, is not the material 
result but what it did for these kids 
—and I use the term very respect- 
fully. Later we appointed two of 
these young men to the building 
committee so that they might be 
familiar with building problems in 
the event of future expansion. 


Junior Executive Committee 


Recently we established a junior 
executive committee as a training 
medium. We have an age limit and 
no one who is in an official position 
can be a member. It is a five man 
committee and is limited to male 
personnel. The term is for two years 
and three members are elected by 
the employees and two are appointed 
by the senior executive committee. 
Female employees who have been 
with us five years are entitled to 
vote. This gives the employees an 
opportunity to express their prefer- 
ence and at the same time gives 
management a chance to select prom- 
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ising young men who might not be 
elected for many and various rea- 
sons. While the idea of this junior 
committee originated with top man- 
agement, the structure and opera- 
tional procedure was formulated by 
a group of our young men appointed 
for that purpose. 

This committee meets weekly on 
office time. While occasionally man- 
agement asks them to study a par- 
ticular problem, the members are 
free to consider whatever they wish. 
We expect them to keep themselves 
informed on developments in the 
business. They make their own de- 
cisions but it has been impressed 
upon them that such decisions must 
be made in the light of the over-all 
good of the company and individual 
or group interests must be mini- 
mized. Obviously their actions are 
not binding but these young men 
realize that their decisions are care- 
fully scrutinized. If a recommenda- 
tion is overruled, we talk it over 
with them, try to understand their 
purposes, and attempt to explain the 
reasons for rejection. 

In addition to the above we permit 
and encourage many of our young 
men to attend at least one meeting 
or convention a year. Naturally each 
attends the one most closely related 
to his work. 

I would suggest for consideration 
two questions: (1) Are we doing a 
whole job if we merely teach the 
rudiments of management in the 
light of today’s situation? (2) Must 
we not also impress upon our young 
people the long range problems of 
our business? 

As we look into the past we find 
that many of the things which 
might be problems have been solved 
for us by the enactment of laws. 
This does not mean, however, that 
we can ignore the underlying rea- 
sons because with each succeeding 
year the annoyance at our restraints 
becomes greater and our young 
people ought to know why these 
laws are on the books. In other 
words they ought to understand that 
the events which brought forth many 
of these laws did happen and could 
occur again. 

To illustrate my point I should 
like to refer to the Armstrong In- 
vestigation of fifty years ago and 
the resulting New York Insurance 
Law. I am not going into detail 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. + Laddie Miler 


M. Wolfman, F.5.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakef 

Franklin 2-4020 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Censulting Actuaries 


1014 HOPE STREET SPRINGDALE, CONN. 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Callf. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanever 2-5840 
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DO YOU NEED CASH 
FOR ONE OR MORE 
OF THESE PURPOSES? 


To provide additional working 
capital for business expansion— 
capital for investments—capital 
to finance additional agents— 
capital for home purchases— 
cash to take advantage of op- 
portunities requiring lump sum 
outlays... 


TIGHT MONEY NEED NOT BE A 
PROBLEM FOR YOU IF YOU ARE 
AN UNDERWRITER WITH A BACKLOG 
OF VESTED RENEWALS. 


You can obtain cash, or you 
can consolidate your current 
obligations, and take full ad- 
vantage of long term arrange- 
ments under the Underwriters 
Credit & Guaranty Corporation 
plan. 


FIRM CONTRACTS may be 
arranged now that will not be 
subject to call or changes in 
interest rates . . . they will be 
scheduled to liquidate over a 
three or four year period. 


YOU HAVE A TOP CREDIT POSITION 
because you can merely assign 
vested renewals. From them, 
loans are repaid monthly with 
the excess returned. 


Successful financial accommo- 

dation is based on sound, con- 

servative, and __ confidential 

relations. Loans are placed 

with leading national banks at 
their current rates. 


We would welcome your inquiry 
giving the amount desired, last 
year’s renewal income, vesting 
provisions and contract date. 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& GUARANTY 
CORPORATION 


340 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 4, California 
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Yesterday—Continued 

because the events of that time have 
been well documented. There seems 
to be no question about the investi- 
gation being justified. Whether the 
situation was as bad as pictured 
and whether the remedial legislation 
had to go as far as it did are moot 
questions. Suffice it to say that for 
half a century the insurance industry 
has grown and prospered. Whether 
because of, or in spite of, the New 
York Law one may determine for 
himself. 

The fact that only about 6% of 
the insurance companies operate in 
the State of New York does not 
mean that the law has not had far 
reaching effects. During this fifty 
year period the bulk of insurance 
was written by New York licensed 
companies. As late as 1934 they 
had 84.2% of all insurance in force 
and 87.4% of the total assets. Today 
they still have about 71% of the 
insurance and 84% of the assets. 
Consequently, this law has had an 
effect on all companies. 

It is human nature to chafe under 
restraints. In our company we have 
been urged many times to withdraw 
from New York so that we might 
have greater freedom, but we elected 
to remain because we believe in 
the basic principles of that law. 
Our future leaders will always be 
faced with the same question. The 
decision must be left to their judg- 
ment but, in the meantime, they 
must be taught to evaluate the then 
current situation in the light of past 
events. 

Please don’t interpret my state- 
ments to mean that we have always 
been completely happy and that I 
favor absolutely no change in the 
law. I do. I don’t think any law 
can stay on the books for fifty 
years and not need revision to keep 
up with changing conditions. The 
law of life is the law of change and 
growth. It would be stupid to re- 
tain only horse and buggy laws in 
this day of automobiles and _air- 
craft. I submit that it is relatively 
easy to amend laws to keep abreast 
of technological advancements, scien- 
tific discoveries, and economic de- 
velopments. However, when changes 
are proposed to satisfy human de- 
sires we have a much more difficult 
situation. The world may have 
improved in the last five thousand 


years, but humanity is the same. 
Man has the same strength and 
weaknesses, the same emotions and 
desires, the same vices and virtues 
that our forefathers had and in the 
same proportions. 


In recent years New York, in 
common with most other states, has 
modified its investment restrictions. 
This is as it should be and indicates 
that changes have been made and 
others, no doubt, will be made. 
However, have any of us ever 
stopped to ponder what would have 
happened during the depression if 
in the lush twenties, insurance com- 
panies had been permitted unlimited 
stock purchases? An _ interesting 
conjecture, isn’t it? Of course, we 
might have been too smart to get 
involved but when I think of the 
huge profits made in stocks in the 
twenties, and when I think of the 
experienced and able financiers who 
lost all they had, I wonder how 
much we, as mortals, could have 
resisted temptation, particularly if 
competitors had been making big 
money. 

The portion of the New York 
law most widely criticized is Law 
213 which, as is well known, limits 
expenses, primarily commission 
rates. This law has also been modi- 
fied somewhat in recent years and, 
in the light of present conditions, 
probably some further changes might 
be in order. On the whole, however, 
I am thankful for Law 213. I sup- 
pose that statement will draw the 
ire of the NALU and some 150,000 
life insurance agents, but I make it 
nevertheless. I know we have many 
agency problems, but whatever such 
problems may be, they will not be 
solved by the mere removal of com- 
mission limitations. 

In the light of the present struggle 
for business, the insatiable hunger 
for growth and bigness, I am con- 
vinced that without restrictions we 
would be in the wildest commission 
scramble that we have ever known. 
No one company would jump over 
the traces but it would just be an 
upward spiral. The changes would 
be gradual but each would have a 
slightly higher scale than that an- 
nounced by a competitor earlier. 
Let me repeat that, while most 
companies have freedom in that re- 
spect, the pressure is reduced be- 
cause most of the business is writ- 
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ten by companies that do come under 
Law 213. 

When I suggest that such a thing 
would have happened, I am _ not 
criticizing the leaders of the industry. 
They could not be immune from 
such a situation regardless of what 
their feelings or inclinations might 
be. I too would have to join in a 
commission race. | want my com- 
pany to stay in business and I want 
it to grow. How can we do it 
without an agency force and where 
would we get one without competi- 
tive commissions ? 

We have a good illustration of 
this in the current non-medical situ- 
ation. One can hardly read a trade 
paper without noting that some com- 
pany or other has increased its non- 
medical writing limits. No one com- 
pany has done anything spectacular 
but bit by bit we are inching up- 
ward. Here again it is immaterial 
whether we like it or whether we 
don’t. We are caught in the spiral 
and we either go along or we are 
left behind. I have no satisfactory 
answer to our agents when they 
ask: “Why can’t we do it, other 
companies are?’ Oh yes, we can 
justify what we are doing. We save 
money on medical fees which per- 
mits us to pay some extra claims. 
Medical science has come a long 
ways and the health standard is so 
high that there is little added risk. 
But in the quiet of our chambers 
how many of us would admit that 
those are the true reasons? Appli- 
cants hesitate to take examinations, 
doctors aren’t as cooperative as we 
would like, and so we want to make 
it just as easy as possible to get the 
business on our books. 

We have no real facts on which 
to base our non-medical practice. 
This particular situation has no 
historical background and we don’t 
wait for one to develop. At one 
time five years was considered the 
period of medical examination selec- 
tivity. Now we don’t wait that long 
before we give the limits another 
boost. So far our experience has 
been good and I hope it remains 
so. But surely there is some point 
beyond which we dare not go. Will 
we stop before that point is passed 
or will we have to learn the hard 
way? Will we go on until all states 
enact a non-medical limitation law 
such as Iowa now has to save us 
from our folly. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Always a Fast Seller... 
now it’s one of the 

top insurance buys 

in the industry! 





The ease with which a man “on his way up” can carry our “Graded Premium 
Life” has always made it a highly popular policy. Now the new low cost makes 
it even more appealing ... more saleable . . . to the man who sees a good future 
ahead and who wants adequate, level coverage now at a cost he can handle 
now! For example, at age 30, a $5,000 policy (minimum amount), costs but 
$56.00 the first year — 50% of the ultimate level 6th year premium. Premiums 
thereafter grade up in 5 equal steps! This policy has such great appeal, because 
it is a perfect solution to the specific problems of the young family head with a 
future. See the Berkshire General Agent nearest you for all the interesting 
details on how you can get your share of this lucrative market. 
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LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
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Yesterday—Continued 


There is hardly a department of 
our business which cannot profit 
from the experience of the early 
thirties. Let us, for instance, con- 
sider the investment man. These 
folks have many problems and, in 
my opinion, they are doing a grand 
job. Surely I know of no group 
of men who take their work more 
seriously. They must be familiar 
with business trends, economic con- 
ditions, and many other things. They 
must, and do, concern themselves 
with the safety of principal despite 
the fact that for about twenty-five 
vears security has not been a prob- 
lem and they have little or no ex- 
perience with the safety factor. De- 
faults are at a minimum and when 
they do occur they are more of a 
nuisance than a problem because 
of government guarantees or the 
ready sale of property. 


They Won't Know 


However, as stated earlier, if we 
have another ten years of the pres- 
ent economic situation there won't 
be many investment men around who 
carried the burden of the depression 
years. Our investment officers won't 
have had the experience of being 
on a bondholders protective com- 
mittee. They won’t know what it 
is to foreclose on a building for 
which no one has any use. 

They won't have had the question- 


able pleasure of taking over a farm 
—a piece of property that a few 
years earlier was beautiful security 
at probably $200 an acre with a 
market value of from $400 to $500. 
I’m speaking of an lowa farm now. 
Now it is no longer beautiful. The 
owner had all he could do to take 
care of his family and to meet his 
mortgage payments. He didn’t have 
money to paint and repair his build- 
ings; to mend his fences; and for 
proper crop rotation. It’s not the 
same farm it was when the loan 
was made and it no longer brings 
$500 per acre, nor even $200. 


Our young future investment lead- 
ers should have it impressed upon 
them that in 1933 and 1934 one out 
of twelve farms in Iowa was owned 
by a life insurance company. They 
should be shown pictures of a mob 
of angry and discouraged farmers 
putting a noose around the sheriff’s 
neck as he attempted to foreclose 
on a mortgage. 


Maybe we should have reminded 
ourselves of these things because the 
good old farm cycle is in full swing 
again. Land values are about where 
they were in the twenties. Very 
recently I heard of a case where 
the owner refused $425 per acre for 
his farm although it was up for sale. 
Four per cent farm mortgages are 
bringing a premium of 1% points 
and $200 per acre loans are no 
longer rare. Pardon me for appear- 
ing to wear a halo but when that 


situation developed, we at Lutheran 
Mutual said: “This is where we 
came in” and we left the farm loan 
market. 

Do you remember the moratorium 
of 1933? To me the low point of 
the depression was the day life in- 
surance companies had to tell policy- 
owners that they couldn’t have their 
money. I don’t want to dramatize 
this because I realize the problem is 
not simple. Most of the assets of a 
life insurance company represent call 
money, payable on demand. We 
can’t possibly keep sufficient cash 
on hand and remain liquid enough 
to cover every contingency. How- 
ever, I do feel that we should make 
an effort in that direction. 


A Moratorium 


I was greatly disturbed by a 
conversation I had some time ago 
with several other insurance execu- 
tives. Their companies had been 
borrowing money for investment 
purposes and considered it the 
proper thing to do. I asked what 
they would do in the event of an 
economic turndown with a heavy 
demand for cash and was told with- 
out hesitation that they weren't 
worried because if that happened 
the government would declare a 
moratorium. 

| hesitate to criticize those who 
follow that line of thinking. They 
are, no doubt, better business men 
than I am. But somehow I can't 
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reconcile myself to the fact that in 
our business we decry government 
interference, subsidies and supports. 
The very nature of our business 
demands that people provide for 
themselves and yet some of us are 
not only ready but actually planning 
to run to the government for help. 
Surely that is a high price to pay 
for the net interest return on those 
borrowed funds, 


Government Encroachment 


We know that men high in gov- 
ernment circles have cast avaricious 
eyes on the life insurance business 
for many years. We can’t ask for 
help in one instance and tell them 
to stop meddling in others. If we 
rely on Federal aid, and if we falter 
in times of stress, will we be given 
another chance? Remember our 
concern at the time of the TNEC 
and again when the SEAU decision 
was handed down. Consider the 
current activity of the FTC. If we 
want to avoid further government 
encroachment we must keep our 
house in order. 

Let me assure the reader that I 
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FLEXIBLE-AGE RETIREMENT 


With LNL’s flexible-age retirement plan, the policy- 
holder does not set the maturity date when buying the 
policy; he can wait until the date arrives before making 
his choice. Naturally, clients like this feature and LNL 


agents like to present it. 


Lincoln National’s flexible-age retirement plan is an- 
other reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to 


help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fort Wayne 1, INDIANA 
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am not a prophet of doom and do 
not want to be one. While | repeat 
that we dare not forget the lessons 
of the past, I also want to emphasize 
that we have a terrific record of 
achievement and one of which we 
can be very proud. We can face 
the future confidently and unafraid. 
The record proves that we are 
yearly providing more and more 
family protection. In addition new 
fields and opportunities are being 
developed constantly which were 
unheard of a quarter of a century 
ago. We are training our agents 
to render more and better service 
to the insuring public. We think and 
speak in terms of estate planning, 
pension trusts, tax problems, and 
myriad other avenues of service. 
This is as it should and must be 
in our ever changing economy. 
However, as we tread the future 
path we will do well to let it be 
illuminated by the light of the past. 
There are two extremes. On the 
one hand we can look back, live 
entirely in the past and, like Lot’s 
wife, become pillars of salt. To those 
who follow that path the future will 
be dark and dreary. If every deci- 


sion is fraught with fear and trem- 
bling, there can be no joy in 
tomorrow and there can be no 
progress. 

On the other extreme is the group 
that says: “It can’t and won't hap- 
pen again. Panics, depressions and 
mistakes are for the stupid people 
of the past. Today we are more 
enlightened and we have controls for 
everything.” Or they may make 
light of possible future difficulties 
and say: “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry for tomorrow we die.” 


A Sure Path 


Between those two extremes lies 
the future success of life insurance. 
With the bright sun of tomorrow as 
a goal and the pitfalls of yesterday 
as guides we can find a sure path 
on which to lead our young men, 
our coming executives. Of one thing 
we can be sure. Our judgments and 
decisions of today will have long 
lasting effect. They will have to 
stand the test of time. We will be 
gone, but our actions will survive to 
invoke the gratitude or the rebuke 
of generations to come. 
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AT 


Wisconsin National Life expansion program offers inspiring 
opportunity for Life and A & S Sales Supervisors to augment 
its Sales Department Staff. 

Insurance sales background necessary. Must have ability to 
recruit agencies in new territories and supervise and develop 
present Agency Organization. 

Age 30 to 45, married, preferred. Will be located in Home 
Office City of 40,000. Traveling primarily in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Liberal salary and expenses. Excellent opportunity 


Write, wire or phone in complete confidence to 


E. H. METZ, CLU 


Vice President, Director of Agencies 
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EXCLUSIVELY 


ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 


161 East 42nd St. »« NewYork 17, N.Y. 
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L.U.T.C. A & S CLASSES 


TRAINING CLASSES in the sale and 
service of accident and sickness in- 
surance conducted by the Life Un- 
derwriter Training Council will 
begin the week of February 11 
and will continue twelve weeks. 
Accident and sickness chairmen 
of local life underwriter associa- 
tions have begun the promotion and 
organization of the groups. All 
chairmen, now appointed by local 
presidents of about one hundred and 
twenty-six associations, will attend 
regional planning panels throughout 
the month of November in order to 
review with L..U.T.C. staff members 
the best ways and means of organiz- 
ing A & S classes. 


TO BE RIGHT, STAY RIGHT 


MANY OF THE BICYCLE ACCIDENTS 
which cost about six hundred Ameri- 
can lives yearly—two-thirds of them 
among youngsters at 5 to 14 years 
of age—would be eliminated if 
traffic regulations and safety rules 
were observed by cyclists, the Metro- 
politan statisticians report. Common 
factors in bicycle-motor vehicle colli- 
sions are said to be swerving into 
the path of a motor vehicle, coming 
out of a driveway without exercising 
caution, entering a traffic lane from 
behind a parked car, and racing with 
other cyclists, among others. 


TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


PLANS ARE COMPLETED for the first 
nation-wide evaluation of the new 
tranquilizing drugs for mentally ill 
patients in thirty-seven Veterans 
Administration hospitals. 

Dr. William S. Middleton, Chief 
Medical Director who released the 
announcement, said: 


“VA, with its vast clinical material 
and its research potential, is in a 
unique position to carry out work 
on the tranquilizing drugs to bene- 
fit veterans and the nation.” 

The project will be conducted un- 
der the direction of VA’s Psychiatry 
and Neurology Service, of which 
Dr. Jesse F. Casey is the director. 
Dr. Casey said the study is designed 
to answer questions of the drugs’ 
effectiveness and toxicity, what dos- 
age is desirable and how long it 
should be continued. 
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FREE: 


Write for your 
complimentary 
copy of Reserve Life’s 
information bulletin 
“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 


“loaded” with practical sales 
ideas covering such field tech- Mr. JOHN L. MaraKas, Vice President, 
‘ os ‘ ae Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
niques as: “Answering objections to Dallas 2, Texas 
sell” . .. “How to motivate a prospect Please send me complete information about your [) “Extra 
to close”... “Prospecting made easy” and Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZOOMER.” 


How I can qualify to become a neral A Brok 
many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. with the Renee fe Tnsurence Aamesng in ~ agen siete 
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Policing of Claims—from page 23 


the date of the policy, the grace 
period should be based on the writ- 
ten date of the policy instead of the 
delivery date, thereby charging the 
insured for about six weeks of insur- 
ance that he did not receive. At that 
time the Illinois Supreme Court had 
not passed on the question of lapse 
in this situation, the decisions in 
other states were in conflict, and I 
felt pretty strongly that the case we 
had before us which involved the 
very first premium period was a very 
poor one in which to test the ques- 
tion. I hoped that when the question 
was tested it would involve a policy 
that had been seasoned by the fact 
that both parties had for some years 
treated the written date as being the 


true date of the commencement of 
the insurance coverage. 

It seemed strange to us when this 
file reached us that the delivery of 
the policy would be so long delayed 
after the date of issuance. Our ex- 
perience has been that the quickest 
thing the agent does is deliver the 
policy. Accordingly, when the case 
came to us we made an investigation 
of the cause of delay in delivery and 
found that actually the delay had 
been caused by the fact that the in- 
sured was absent from his home and 
was in the hospital suffering from 
the illness from which he ultimately 
died. The policy had eventually been 
delivered to his wife, now the claim- 
ant, who had misrepresented to the 
agent that her husband was out of 
town on business. We were able to 
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to Liberty Life for insurance 
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convince the attorney for the claim- 
ant that the policy had not been 
delivered during the lifetime and 
good health of the insured, as re- 
quired by the terms of the applica- 
tion, and that the beneficiary had 
no claim even if the policy had not 
lapsed, except for return of the first 
premium. 

However, the attorney caused us 
a few unhappy moments by contend- 
ing that since the company had de- 
clined the claim solely on the ground 
that the policy had lapsed the com- 
pany could not shift its position after 
suit was filed and defend on the 
ground of non-delivery during the 
lifetime and continued good health 
of the insured, This latter question, 
also, is one upon which the courts 
of various states differ? and it has 
not yet been clearly decided in Ilh- 
nois. 

In view of the misrepresentation 
made by the widow in order to ob- 
tain possession of the policy while 
her husband was in the hospital we 
were able to make a very favorable 
settlement of the claim notwithstand- 
ing the technical contention of the 
attorney that the claim department 
had inadvertently waived the defense 
by placing the rejection solely on the 
ground of lapse. 


Reservation of Rights 


This case illustrated to me the 
desirability of the reservation of 
rights to assert other defenses usu- 
ally contained in letters rejecting 
claims. It also convinced me of the 
danger of too ready an acceptance 
of what some would consider clearly 
a good technical defense without at 
the same time rounding out the in- 
vestigation to find out whether there 
was not a defense that had more 
human appeal and was not so tech- 
nical. 

As to the reservation of rights, 
the completeness with which most 
companies state the reasons for a 
final denial of a claim is desirable, 
but a reservation properly stated 
does not unduly detract from the 
position of the company thus specifi- 
cally set forth. When the reservation 
of defenses is coupled with the in- 
vitation to submit any further infor- 
mation that may lead the company 
to change its position the reservation 
appears to be a counterbalancing 
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statement that the company not only 
reserves the right to change its mind 
in favor of the claimant, but also, 
on the other hand, to assert further 
grounds of defense in its own behalf 
if they are found to exist. 

The aftermath of the case I have 
mentioned proved my fears to be 
well-founded that our Illinois courts 
would compute the lapse date of a 
policy not from the written date of 
the policy but from the date of de- 
livery. In the case of Lentin v. 
Continental Assurance Co., 412 IIl. 
158, 105 N.E.2d 735, 44 A.L.R.2d 
463 (decided in 1952): affirming 343 
Ill. App. 193, 98 N.E.2d 544, the 
Illinois Supreme Court decision on 
this question involved the renewal 
of a health and accident policy. The 
court recognized the conflict of au- 
thority in other states, but held that 
the better rule was that the written 
date of the policy was not con- 
trolling. The court held a renewal 
of the policy to be timely, basing 
the lapse and grace period not on 
the written date of the policy but on 
the date of delivery of the policy to 
the policyholder. This question— 
whether delivery postpones the effec- 
tive date of the policy—arises not 
only in cases of renewal and of lapse, 
but also in the computation of time 
under a suicide clause * or under the 
incontestable clause * of a life insur- 
ance policy. 

An excellent annotation to this 
case in 44 A.L.R.2d 472 covers thor- 
oughly the conflict between states 
whether the written date of the policy 
or the delivery date controls in com- 
puting the time of lapse. 


(Footnotes for this article will ap- 
pear with the second part in the 
January issue.) 


(To be Continued ) 





TREATED EQUALLY 


Most FAMILIES buy life insurance 
on either all or none of their chil- 
dren, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. More than 60% of 
the families with children insured all 
their children, and less than 5% had 
insurance on some of their children ; 
35% of these families had none of 
their children insured. Some 30% 
of all life insurance policyholders are 
children under age 18, and more 
than 60% of all children in those 
lower age groups are now covered 
by some form of life insurance. 
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OVER A MILLION LIVES 
NOW INSURED BY 


Yuited of Omaha 


In 1955 the number of lives insured by United of Omaha passed the 
one-million mark for the first time. The Company's insurance-in-force 
climbed to almost one-and-two-thirds billions of dollars . . . an increase 
of || per cent over 1954. 
In 1955 United of Omaha also paid a new high in benefits, totalling 
$17,432,252.14 for the year. 58 per cent of that amount was paid to 
LIVING policyowners. The Company's total assets rose in 1955 to 
$243,981 ,930.53, with a healthy ratio of $115.59 held for each $100 of 
liability. United of Omaha, 30 years of age, places among the top 4 
per cent of the more than 1000 life companies in the United States. 
As the present year approaches the home stretch, United of Omaha is 
ahead of 1955 in all departments, confident of new all-time records by 


year's end. 











United of Omaha's famous “Cash and Carry" Plan, advertised in Life, Look, Collier's and Better 
Homes & Gardens, is telling 13 million American families how to "Stretch Their Insurance Dollars.” 
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1955 Exam 


ERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


Composite Answers 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1955 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer 
selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good 
grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been 
abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton 
form. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions 
and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Ac- 
cordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for 
the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which 
he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are partiularly cautioned not to 
use this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and 
systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such in- 
vites disappointment since the examination questions each year are framed with 
the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and compre- 
hensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various 
subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a compilation such as this 
helpful in suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question should be 
analyzed and the solution organized. He may also find it helpful, after complet- 
ing his preparation for an examination, to prepare his own set of answers to 
the questions herein asked, and then compare it with the answers here presented. 














BUSINESS SITUATION 


For the past 23 years, “A” has 
been engaged in the retail grocery 
business in a midwestern city of 
about 500,000 population. His firm, 
“Food, Inc.”’, was started on a mod- 
est scale in 1932 and was incorpo- 
rated at the outset with “A” owning 
all of the outstanding stock. 


“Food, Inc.” is a very large food 
store located in a modern suburban 
shopping center. The firm has 32 
regular employes, including a man- 
ager and two assistant managers. 
“A” is president and treasurer of 
the firm and presently owns 85% 
of the outstanding stock. The store 
manager, “B’’, is secretary of the 
corporation and owns 10% of the 
outstanding stock, given to him on 
a profit-sharing basis over the past 
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15 years. The head of the meat de- 
partment, “C’’, has worked with “A”’ 
since the founding of the firm, and 
owns 5% of the outstanding stock 
also given to him on a profit-sharing 
basis over the years. 

Following World War II, “Food, 
Inc.” built a large new store build- 
ing in which space was allocated for 
a drug store. “A & D Pharmacy” 
was organized by “A” as a partner- 
ship with an experienced druggist 
“D”, as a partner. “A” provided 
50% of the initial capital, “D” pro- 
viding the remaining 50%. This 
business has prospered and now em- 
ploys five persons in addition to “A” 
and “D”. “A” spends a part of each 
day consulting with “D” on the fi- 
nancial management of the firm but, 
having great confidence in the drug- 
gist-manager, plays no other part in 
the operation of the firm. 


In 1952, “A” organized ‘‘Subur- 
ban Baking Co.” as a sole proprietor- 
ship to provide fresh baked goods to 
“Food, Inc.’”’ and two hotels in the 
city. “A” had started his business 
career in 1923 as a part owner of a 
bakery which prospered until 1932 
when it was dissolved because of 
the death of the senior partner. Be- 
cause of this initial baking experi- 
ence “A” has enjoyed getting the 
new company under way and has 
spent about half of his business time 
with these operations. The company 
employs ten persons including “E” 
a middle-aged master baker, who is 
in charge of production and is gain- 
ing a considerable reputation for an 
outstanding line of pastries. 
QUESTION 1 

Since “Food, Inc.” was organ- 
ized during a period of wide- 
spread business failures, “A” was 
keenly aware of the need for pro- 
tecting his family against the fi- 
nancial consequences of business 
reverses. For this reason more 
than any other, “A” incorporated 
this enterprise. 


(a) Outline the major causes 
of business failures. 


(b) Why would “A’s” desire 
to protect his family against the 
financial consequences of busi- 
ness reverses have led him to in- 
corporate this business? Explain. 

(c) What other advantages of 
the corporate form of business 
organization might have moti- 
vated “A” to incorporate this 
business? Explain each briefly. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(d) By what other means or 
techniques might “A” have pro- 
tected his family against the fi- 
nancial consequences of business 
reverses? Explain. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) The causes of business failure 
may be classified as external and 


internal. The principal external 
causes of business failures are: 


(1) Changing business condi- 
tions. The volume and probability of 
business varies greatly over a period 
of time. Faulty judgments in inter- 
preting business conditions may lead 
to business losses and business fail- 
ures. 


(2) Changes in consumer de- 
mand. Consumer habits and tech- 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


nological features of products vary 
greatly from time to time. They 
tend to produce obsolescence and 
render goods unsalable. Misjudging 
the market for particular goods leads 
to losses and financial difficulties for 
operating firms. 


(3) Competition. Excessive com- 
petition can reduce the volume of 
business of a particular company. 
Attempts to meet excessive competi- 
tion will probably result in cutting 
prices of the goods sold and a reduc- 
tion in the profits of the business. If 
the competition is carried far enough 
certain firms will operate at a loss 
and failure is precipitated. 


(4) Political factors. Businesses 
owing their existence to high protec- 
tive tariff may fail if the tariff is 
reduced and cheap foreign goods 
flow into domestic markets. An in- 
crease in tariff may cause businesses 
dependent on foreign purchases to 
fail. Foreign purchases may fall off 
if foreign businesses cannot sell 
goods in this country. Taxation may 
be punitive or favorable to particular 
businesses. Taxes are costs of doing 
business and they may materially 
affect the profitability of a particular 
type of business. 


(5) Foreign factors. Wars and 
discriminatory actions of foreign 
countries may affect adversely the 
world markets for goods and the 
costs and availability of raw mate- 
rials. 


(6) Accidents of nature. Wind, 
fire, and water may destroy property 
to the point where the losses pre- 
clude continuance of a_ business. 
Many such risks can be covered 
by insurance. 

The principal internal causes of 
business failures may be grouped 
conveniently as to whether they are 
financial or non-financial in their 
nature. Those of a financial nature 
are: 


(1) Excessive funded and float- 
ing debt. Debt, whether funded or 
floating, carries an interest charge. 
If these costs are unduly large the 
corporation may not be able to meet 
them during periods of reduced earn- 
ings. 


(2) Bad debts and slow collec- 
tions, Bad debts involve more than 
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the loss of profit on a transaction ; 
the cost of labor and materials that 
went into the production of the 
goods or service sold is also lost. 
Slow collections require increased 
financing by the firm and this results 
in increased costs of doing business. 


(3) Unwise dividend policy. The 
firm may distribute all or nearly all 
of its earnings to shareholders and 
then be hard pressed for cash in an 
emergency. 


(4) Inadequate depreciation and 
maintenance policy. Failure to pro- 
vide adequately for depreciation and 
maintenance gives a misleading pic- 
ture of the financial status of the 
company. More important, failure to 
maintain the investment in plant and 
equipment for a period of time re- 
duces operating efficiency of the 
company, and adds to the cost of 
operation over the long run. The 
longer the period of deferral for 
proper charges for depreciation and 
maintenance, the greater are the pos- 
sibilities that the company may have 
to rely on expensive external sources 
of financing. 


The following are internal causes 
of business failure of a non-financial 
nature: ° 


(1) Unwise initial promotion. 
Many enterprises are started without 
proper regard for the market for 
their products. As a result they are 
doomed from the beginning. Some 
firms have no chance of success be- 
cause of incompetent management or 
because they are started with inade- 
quate capital. 


(2) Unwise expansion. Manage- 
ment that is able to run a small busi- 
ness profitably may be unable to 
handle the complications that go 
with larger scale operations. Since 
expansion is a result of optimism, 
waste and inefficiency frequently re- 
sult. Investment in facilities that 
cannot be used to capacity also re- 
duces earnings. 


(3) Poor purchasing _ policies. 
Buying too much, buying too little, 
buying at wrong times, and buying 
at sources which are relatively costly 
increase the operating expenses of 
firms. The increased costs and losses 
on inventory holdings reduce the 
profitability of a firm’s operations. 
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(4) Poor production policies. In- 
appropriate production methods and 
improper scheduling of production 
increase the cost of the finished prod- 
uct. Production unnecessarily in 
advance of sales ties up working 
capital and increases storage ex- 
pense. 


(5) Unskillful marketing policies. 
Marketing policies may fail to take 
account of markets that are available 


if the proper approach is made. They 
may pay too little attention to pack- 
aging or price or appeals or seasonal 
characteristics of the market the pro- 
ducing company is trying to reach. 

(6) Fraud. Fraud may be the 
cause of actual loss of assets or the 
cause of reduced income to the com- 
pany. Losses through fraud may 
attain very great size before they are 
discovered. When discovered it may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


be found that the position of the 
company is impaired. 

(b) “A’s” desire to protect his 
family against the financial conse- 
quences of business reverses would 
have led him to incorporate this 


business because of the limited lia- 
stockholders for debts of 
If the firm should 


bility of 
the corporation. 


fail after being incorporated “A” 
could lose no more than his invest- 
ment in the business. If the business 
should fail as a sole proprietorship 
or partnership, however, “A” could 
be held liable for the business debts 
in full and his personal assets could 
be reached by creditors of the busi- 
ness if business assets proved to be 
inadequate and if, in the case of the 
partnership, the other partners were 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


unable to pay their share of the 
partnership debts. 

(c) There are a number of other 
advantages of the corporate form 
of business organization that might 
have motivated ‘A’ to incorporate 
this business. First, the corporate 
form of business enterprise has a 
continuous existence and does not 
terminate on the death of an owner. 
Second, the ownership interest in a 
corporation is divided into fractional 
shares. This divisibility of ownership 
facilitates the acquisition of capital 
since the savings of many investors 
thus may become available. Third, 
the fact that the owners of a corpora- 
tion are not necessarily agents of 
the corporation makes possible the 
separation of ownership and man- 
agement and the allocation of man- 
agerial functions in accordance with 
the abilities of employes of the firm 
and the desires of the owners. 
Fourth, the formation of a corpora- 
tion would enable “A” or members 
of his family to enjoy the benefits 
of a pension plan that might be 
installed. Fifth, “A” may realize a 
tax advantage through the corporate 
form of business organization if sub- 
stantial earnings are retained in the 
business. Since the income tax to 
which corporations are subject may 
be lower than the marginal rate of 
income taxation to which “A” is 
subject his current annual total tax 
(corporation plus individual income 
tax) may be less. Furthermore, his 
ultimate total tax will be less since 
receipts from disposal of “A’s” own- 
ership interest in the corporation 
will be taxed as a capital gain rather 
than as income. 


(d) There are a number of other 
means or techniques by which “A” 
might have protected his family 
against the financial consequences of 
business reverses. He might have 
purchased life insurance and have 
named his wife or children bene- 
ficiaries. This would provide effec- 
tive protection since most state stat- 
utes rule that proceeds of life insur- 
ance paid by reason of death to the 
deceased’s wife and children are be- 
yond the reach of creditors. “A” 
might have established a trust, seg- 
regating certain of his assets to be 
held in the trust for the benefit of 
the members of his family. “A” 
might have vested title to certain 
property in his wife and children, 
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or he could have established joint 
ownership of certain property with 
members of his family. “A” also 
might have protected his family 
against financial consequences of 
business reverses by creating a 
limited partnership under which his 
liability for the debts of the firm 
could be limited. Finally, he might 
have insured against certain hazards 
whose occurrence might have under- 
mined the solvency of the firm. Thus, 
it would seem essential for “A” to 
protect his business property from 
the perils covered by the basic fire 
insurance policy with the extended 
coverage endorsement. He should 
have arranged also for liability insur- 
ance comparable to the coverage 
provided by the Comprehensive Gen- 
eral Liability policy. This would 
protect his business from having to 
pay claims arising out of legal lia- 
bility for injury to third persons or 
damage to their property. Burglary 
and theft would appear likewise as 
hazards that should be covered by 
insurance. 


QUESTION 2 


Although the “Suburban Bak- 
ing Co.” is not yet three years 
old it has already met with great 
success. The excellence of its 
products, particularly its unusual 
line of quality pastries, has be- 
come widely known, and as a 
result the company is operating 
on an overtime basis to fill its 
orders. “A” believes that he must 
take steps to expand these opera- 
tions immediately. 


(a) To fill the need for in- 
creased space, “A” plans to pur- 
chase a nearby mercantile build- 
ing for $50,000, sell it to a life 
insurance company, and then 
lease it back from the insurance 
company for a period of 25 years 
with an option to repurchase at 
that time. He believes this “lease- 
back” arrangement would be ad- 
vantageous both to the life insur- 
ance company and to the baking 
company. 


(1) Outline and explain the 
advantages of such a “leaseback” 
arrangement to the “Suburban 
Baking Co.” 
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and Sickness. From it will come new services— 
as modern as this new building—to keep our 
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(2) Outline and explain the 
advantages of a “leaseback” ar- 
rangement as a type of invest- 
ment for a life insurance com- 
pany. 


(b) The expansion program 
of “Suburban Baking Co.” will 
necessitate the raising of $30,- 
000, a portion of which will be 


used to purchase additional bak- 
ing equipment and a portion of 
which will be devoted to working 
capital purposes. Describe the 
various means by which funds 
might be obtained for this ex- 
pansion and indicate which would 
probably be the most appropriate 
under this set of circumstances. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
Answer to Question 2 


(a) (1) The “Suburban Baking 
Company” might realize a number 
of advantages from a “lease-back”’ 
arrangement, such as the one which 
“A” is considering. The “lease- 
back” arrangement releases funds, 
for possible use as working capital, 
which would be invested otherwise 
in fixed assets. The arrangement 


might also enable the company to 
reduce debt that was incurred to 
purchase the property, thereby mak- 
ing its balance sheet appear more 
attractive to potential creditors. If 
the “lease-back” arrangement con- 
tains an option to repurchase the 
building at the end of the lease- 
period, the firm may be assured of 
the type of building needed for a 
long period of time. There is a 
possible income tax advantage since 
rental payments, which are deduct- 
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ible from gross income in computing 
net taxable income, might exceed 
allowable maintenance costs and de- 
preciation. 


(2) Possible advantages of a 
“lease-back” arrangement as a type 
of investment for a life insurance 
company are that this type of invest- 
ment is likely to produce a relatively 
high yield since rental payments are 
usually satisfactory and acquisition 
costs of this type of investment are 
reasonable ; the properties purchased 
will usually provide safety of prin- 
cipal since the lessees are carefully 
selected and the properties frequently 
are adaptable to other uses; the 
provisions of the lease agreement 
may be tailored to safeguard the 
interests of the investor ; it is usually 
a long-term investment that reduces 
the insurance company’s problem of 
keeping funds profitably invested ; 
finally, such arrangements generally 
result in good public relations in 
the community in which the build- 
ing is located. 


(b) Funds might be obtained for 
the expansion program by: (1) in- 
corporation of the firm and sale of 
new securities, (2) a term loan from 
a bank, (3) a mortgage secured by 
fixed assets, (4) a chattel mortgage 
on the baking equipment, (5) reor- 
ganization as a partnership and ac- 
cepting a new partner with funds 
to invest, or (6) a loan from a gov- 
ernment agency. The equipment 
might also be purchased on open 
account from the manufacturer, or 
under a lease-purchase arrangement 
supplemented by a term loan. 

A term loan from a bank is likely 
to be the most favorable financing 
arrangement from the point of view 
of the firm. Changing the form of 


‘the business organization would pro- 


duce additional problems which the 
owners perhaps wish to avoid. If 
a general partnership were formed 
Mr. “A” would lose his former 
secrecy of affairs in his operations, 
acquire partners whose acts would 
become binding upon the firm, be- 
come liable for the business debts 
of the new partners and have his 
whole operations complicated by the 
presence of the new partners. 

If a corporation were formed Mr. 
“A” would have to cope with the 
formalities of incorporating, the in- 
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creased burden of annual reports to 
stockholders and the government, 
greater degree of governmental con- 
trol, lack of freedom of movement 
from state to state, and heavier 
income taxation if the greater part 
of the corporation’s earnings is paid 
out in dividends. Loans from gov- 
ernment agencies sometimes require 
considerable time to negotiate and 
frequently involve restrictions on 
business activities. A mortgage on 
the buildings or a chattel mortgage 
on the equipment involves a certain 
amount of inconvenience. Further- 
more, it is usually desirable to save 
some good security unencumbered 
by a mortgage which may be used 
in case of emergency financing needs. 
A term loan is likely to be more 
conveniently arranged than any other 
type of financing and at the same 
time provides considerable flexibility. 


QUESTION 3 


(a) (1) “A” tells you that he 
has read that the 1954 Internal 
Revenue code includes a provi- 
sion to stimulate the growth of 
small businesses by making it 
easier for them to retain earnings 
for expansion. Explain the na- 
ture of the tax provision to which 
‘“*“A” has reference. 


(2) Explain the application of 
the Federal income tax to earn- 
ings realized from the operation 
of the businesses in which “A” 
has an interest, namely, (i) 
“Food, Inc.,” a corporation; (ii) 
“A & D Pharmacy,” a partner- 
ship; and (iii) “Suburban Bak- 
ing Co.,” a sole proprietorship. 


(6) A truck driver employe 
of “Food, Inc.” was killed about 
a year ago in the course of his 
employment and his family re- 
ceived death benefits under the 
firm’s workmen’s compensation 
policy. With respect to the work- 
men’s compensation benefits paid 
to the dependents of the deceased 
truck driver, explain briefly 


(1) the legal basis of the bene- 
fits; 


(2) the factors that deter- 
mined the amount of benefits; 
and, 
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(3) the form in which the 
benefits were paid. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) (1) The provision in the 
Internal Revenue code for 1954 to 
which “A” apparently has reference 
is Section 531, which provides that 
corporations may retain earnings up 
to a total accumulation of $60,000 
without incurring a tax on the ac- 


cumulated earnings. Up to this limit 
the corporation need not prove that 
the accumulation is necessary to the 
business in order to escape the tax 
on improperly accumulated earnings. 
Accumulations of earnings above 
$60,000, however, may be taxed as 
improper accumulations, but the 
burden of proof as to the reason- 
ableness of the accumulation rests 
with the government, rather than 
with the corporation. Under previ- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ous legislation the burden of disprov- 
ing improper accumulation of earn- 
ings was in all cases on the taxpayer. 


(2) (i) Under the Federal in- 
come tax law “Food, Incorporated” 
will pay corporation income taxes 
on its earnings and stockholders will 
pay personal income taxes on divi- 
dends distributed. Earnings with- 
held by the corporation may be taxed 
also as improper accumulations as 
described in (a) (1) above. To 
avoid double taxation and reduce the 
tax burden, the corporation might 
increase salaries for stockholder em- 
ployes in years of profitable business. 
The full gross profits thus would not 
become net profits for tax purposes. 
“Earnings” that are paid as salaries 
to employes of the corporation are 
deductible as a expense 
although they are taxed as ordinary 
income to those receiving the sal- 
aries, 


business 


(ii) Under the Federal income 
tax law the earnings of “A and D 
Pharmacy,” a partnership, are not 
taxed to the partnership, since the 
partnership is not a_ tax-paying 
entity. Earnings, whether distrib- 
uted or not, are taxable to partners 
as individuals. 

Ordinarily, the partnership is a 
tax-reporting entity rather than a 
tax-paying entity. However, under 
the 1954 Revenue code a partner- 
ship may choose to be taxed as a 
corporation, 


(iii) Under the Federal income 
tax law the “Suburban Baking Com- 
pany,” a proprietorship, is 
neither a tax-paying entity nor a 
tax-reporting entity. Earnings of 
the business are considered earnings 
of the sole proprietor. 


sole 


(b) (1) The legal basis of the 
benefits is the workmen’s compensa- 
tion statute of the state in which 
the truck driver worked. Such stat- 
utes provide for the payment of 
scheduled benefits for injuries and 
death suffered in the course of em- 
ployment, regardless of negligence 
on the part of the employer. 


(2) The amount of the death ben- 
efits under workmen’s compensation 
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in a particular case is determined 
by the workmen’s compensation stat- 
utes of the state concerned. Work- 
men’s compensation statutes in all 
states provide that the amount of 
the death benefits depends on the 
earnings of the workman, the num- 
ber and age of his dependents, and 
the length of disability which the 
deceased may have suffered prior to 
death. 


(3) Workmen's compensation 
benefits in most states are paid in 
either a lump sum or periodic pay- 
ments, or both depending on the 
nature and extent of the injury to 
the employe. In the event there were 
medical services performed prior to 
the death of the truck driver the 
workmen’s compensation — statutes 
also would provide for the payment 
for these services. One state does 
not provide a death benefit under 
workmen’s compensation and any 
payments that would be made be- 
cause of death in the course of 
employment would arise out of court 
action to determine the employer’s 
liability. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) (1) Analyze each of the 
three business enterprises in 
which “A” has an interest with 
respect to the possible need for 
key man life insurance, indicat- 
ing in each case why you would 
or would not recommend key 
man insurance. 


(2) Explain how the problems 
of (i) ownership, (ii) premium 
payment, and (iii) beneficiary 
designation, should be handled 
in the usual key man indemnifi- 
‘ation life insurance situation. 


(b) Explain with reasons the 
nature of the legal obligations 
which “A” might have personally 
in each of the following situa- 
tions: 


(1) “A,” as proprietor of the 
“Suburban Baking Company,” 
and a customer hotel, are jointly 
sued for damages by a patron of 
the hotel’s restaurant who alleges 
that a piece of pastry made by 
the baking company and served 


in the restaurant caused the pa- 
tron to become so ill that he had 
to be hospitalized. 


(2) “A & D Pharmacy” and 
its partners are sued by a former 
employe in a dispute over six- 
months termination pay. 


(3) “Food, Inc.” refuses to 
accept delivery of a shipment of 
frozen fruit of disputed quality. 
The order for the fruit was 
signed by “A.” The shipper sues 
“A” and “Food, Inc.” 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) Factors that are to be 
considered in determining whether 
or not a person is a key man for 
insurance purposes are the cost of 
a replacement both in terms of the 
training necessary and salary that 
would have to be paid, possible loss 
of irreplaceable skills, possible loss 
of momentum in the business until 
the person is replaced, and possible 
loss of good will to the business. It 
appears that there may be a need 
for key man life insurance in each 
of the three business enterprises in 
which “A” has an interest, though 
the facts given are insufficient to 
make a final judgment on the matter. 

Both “B,” the store manager, and 
“C,” the head of the meat depart- 
ment, of “Food, Inc.” may be key- 
men for insurance purposes. It is 
possible that the skill of each could 
be replaced only at considerable fi- 
nancial sacrifice. It is possible also 
that the success of “Food, Inc.” is 
due, to a considerable degree, to the 
good will “B” and “C” have created. 
On the other hand, it may be that 
one or both of the assistant man- 
agers could replace “B” on fairly 
short notice and it may be possible 
to hire a qualified man to head the 
meat department to replace “C” 
without great inconvenience or fi- 
nancial sacrifice. 

“D” in the “A and D Pharmacy,” 
may be a key man for insurance 
purposes. From the brief description 
given it appears that the success of 
this enterprise may depend, to a 
sizable extent, on “D’s” ability and 
enterprise. On the other hand, “A” 
manages the financial affairs of the 
“A & D Pharmacy” and it is pos- 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


be liable to him for damages. How- 
ever, “A” would not be liable as an 
individual unless he gave the shipper 
a reason to believe that he was 
placing his personal credit behind 
the transaction by signing the order 
as an individual, rather than as an 
officer of the corporation. He might 
also be liable for damages as an 
individual if he acted beyond the 
scope of his authority as a corporate 
officer with respect to the purchase 
and disposition of the merchandise 
in question. 


(To be Continued ) 





A.L.C. MEETING 


THe 5lst ANNUAL meeting of the 
American Life Convention was held 
in October at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. This is the largest 
trade association of life insurance 
companies, with two hundred and 
fifty-one member companies in forty- 
four states, the District of Columbia, 
and three provinces of Canada. More 
than one thousand executives of 
these companies were present for 
the sessions. 

Claris Adams, executive vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel of the 
A.L.C., predicted that more than 
$50,000,000,000 of new life insurance 
will be written in 1956, setting a 
record. This is almost two and one- 
half times the volume of new busi- 
ness placed ten years ago. Benefit 
payments to policyholders will ap- 
proach $6,000,000,000—more than 
twice the total of 1946. 

Hon. Robert B. Taylor, president 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Oregon, said 
that in the next few “critical” 
months, when most state legislatures 
will be meeting, those who are in- 
terested in the life insurance business 
must be on constant guard against 
persons who would destroy free 
enterprise by restrictive legislation, 
or who take the approach to past 
problems that “there should be a 
law” to prevent such occurrences. 

Canada’s rich resources and a 
rising population, together with gov- 
ernment policies of encouraging pri- 
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vate enterprise, are helping to assure 
the growth and prosperity of that 
country, A. E. Grauer, president of 
the British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., said. He quoted the 
Canadian Government’s White Pa- 
per on postwar economic policy, 
which states that it “will make every 
effort to create by all its policies 
favorable conditions within which 
the initiative, experience, and re- 
sourcefulness of private business can 
contribute to the expansion of busi- 
ness and employment.” 


TERMINATION DIVIDENDS 


THE NEW YORK STATE Insurance 
Department has announced, effective 
January 1, that net cost illustrations 
and comparisons involving terminal 
dividends must observe the follow- 
ing restrictions in order to avoid 
misleading statements in violation of 
Sections 127 and 211 of the Insur- 
ance Law. “In the Department’s 
opinion it would be improper in any 
net cost comparison or illustration 
given to a prospective policyholder 
by an agent or by a company, to 
reflect a terminal dividend which is 
allowed only under restricted condi- 
tions, unless the conditions under 
which it is not allowed are also 
shown with equal prominence. This 
opinion applies also to any commer- 
cial publication used by the insurer 
or by an agent. In supplying infor- 
mation to commercial publications, 
authorized companies will be held 
responsible in accordance with the 
above opinion.” 


REVISIONARY INTEREST 


WHAT THE AMERICAN LIFE Conven- 
tion and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America refer to as “an 
important clarification” of the term 
“revisionary interest’ as used in the 
new Federal estate tax provisions 
governing proceeds of life insurance 
has been included in newly proposed 
estate tax regulations. These regula- 
tions in principle carry out the rec- 
ommendations made by the A.L.C. 
and L.I.A.A. to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


The Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 provides that life insurance 
proceeds will be included in the 
estate of the insured so long as at 
the time of his death he has retained 
any of the incidents of ownership 
of the policies on his life. It is 
expressly provided that a reversion- 
ary interest in a life policy is an 
incident of ownership which would 
require inclusion of the proceeds in 
the estate of the insured, although 
this interest will be ignored for tax 
purposes if its value does not exceed 
5% of the total value of the policy. 

The proposed regulations make 
clear that the Treasury does not 
regard the “possibility of inherit- 
ance” of a life insurance policy as 
a “reversionary interest” in the pol- 
icy by the insured. In addition, if 
anyone other than the insured has 
the power during the lifetime of the 
insured to obtain the cash value of 
the policy, there is no reversionary 
interest in excess of 5%. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGE 


ON NOVEMBER FIRST women became 
eligible for the first time for social 
security retirement benefits at age 62 
instead of the former age of 65. It 
is believed that 850,000 women 
between the ages of 62 and 65 have 
now become eligible to receive re- 
tirement benefits. In many instances 
those women who retire will receive 
a lower amount of benefit than if 
they were to wait until age 65. 


WARNS OF GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITY 


LOWELL B. MASON, commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission who 
has dissented in a number of de- 
cisions arising out of the FTC 
accident and health insurance ad- 
vertising hearings, has warned there 
is a cadre of competent government 
lawyers ready at the first favorable 
judicial decision to move into other 
fields of insurance. In an address 
before the American Life Conven- 
tion, Mr. Mason stated that “the 
array of legal talent” is backed by 
investigators, accountants and statis- 
ticians. He emphasized the necessity 
of cooperative defense of state 
sovereignty. 
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That Can Be Added to Most 
Manhattan Life Policies, Current 
or. Past Issue, and Provide 


Life Insurance Protection for the 
Wife and the Children 


including step children and legally adopted children. 





“NEW ARRIVALS" 
are automatically insured (15 days after date of birth) 
with no increase in the premium. 


For full details of The Family Term Rider, Manhattan 
Life’s latest ‘“First,”” Phone the Man from Manhattan. 


Our 2nd 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
of New YORK, 

















* 
HERE ARE 


high»pots 


of this brand new and revolution- 
ary development in life insurance 
pioneered by The Manhattan Life 


1. Fully Paid-Up Provision: If the 
Insured dies while the basic 
policy and the insurance on 
either the wife or children, or 
both, is in full force, and before 
all premiums required for the 
Family Term Rider have been 
paid, no further premiums will 
be required therefor. 


2. Waiver of Premium: If The 
Manhattan Life Policy contains 
the Waiver of Premium Provi- 
sion (total and permanent dis- 
ability prior to age 60) and pre- 
miums on basic policy are 
waived, all premiums on the 
Family Term Rider will also be 
waived, during continuance of 


the defined disability. 


3. Dividends: The Family Term 
Rider is participating. 


4. Conversion Privilege is included 
in the Family Term Rider. Ask 
your Manhattan Life Field Rep- 
resentative for details. 


5. Choice of 2 Plans: 


1.) Wife’s insurance may be 
either 20 Year Term In- 
surance (at any age 18 to 
60) or 

2.) Term Insurance until Age 
60 (at any age 18 to 39) 





6. Children’s insurance continues 
until child’s age 20, nearest an- 
niversary, or until expiration of 
wife’s insurance, whichever is 
earlier. at 
Presently approved in most of 

the States in which we operate. 


a= INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEWSWEEK 


ads similar to this 
| are appearing regular- 
ly to build prestige 
for, and to assist, our 
Representatives in 
their daily efforts. 
Each ad reaches mil- 


lions of persons who 


are prospects. 


This, coupled with 
our training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 


“Tailor-Made” policies, 





designed to meet indi- 


2 bal 
THIS IS a tragedy about to occur—as it does much too commonly on the ° idual need os ill make 
American scene today. Blinding lights on a curve, a screech of brakes— more money for you 
then death. ] 

Who was to blame is not important, for this tragedy extends far beyond unaer 


the death that happened here. The husband, and father, has suddenly 
been taken away and no one can replace him. 


This could be any one of us, today, tomorrow, next week. Those of us PA N-A MERICAN’S 


who love our families have been foresighted enough to expect the 
unexpected and made provision that, even though we are gone, those we CAREER CONTRACT 
leave behind need never suffer eco- 
nomically. Life insurance is the most 
certain, most economical manner in 











rr . 
which to be positive your family will one of Z Guardian of Your 
have what you planned for their es f ” i “a 
future. There is no better life insur- cameal omorrou — 1es to 


life 


insuronce 


ance than Pan-American Life insur- 
ance and our Representative will be 
happy to present a “Tailor-Made” 
program suited to YOUR plans. 





Pan-American’s Repre- 


companies 


sentatives as well as 


its Policyowners. 


—e-Tate Vaal-jalet- la. 


Offering all forms of Life Insurance LIFE INSURAPSCE 
Group and Pension Plans COMPANY 


“Guardian of Your Tomorrow” 





You will be glad your Pan-American Representative called—welcome him. 


President 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Without obligation, please send me " 
2400 Canal Street. Dept. PRS 1756 full information about your ‘Tailor- 
New Orleans 19, La., U.S.A. Made” Plan, S oat te, ote) 
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JACK DWYER 
Supervisor, Unusual Risks 
Continental Casualty Company 


EBSTER’S DEFINITION of “un- 
W orca” as something “uncom- 
mon” or “rare” is contrary to the 
definition in use in the unusual risks 
section of Continental Casualty’s 
special risks division. An average 
person does not come into contact 
with alligator wrestlers, lady bull- 
fighters, flagpole sitters, and deep sea 
divers every day. However, the 
unusual risks section has written 
accident and health insurance on all 
of these, and continues to write risks 
of an equally exceptional nature as 
a matter of course. Every day, re- 
quests for such “unusual” coverage 
are submitted by agents and brokers 
who interpret’ literally the slogan 
“Never say ‘No’ until you know.” 
Because of their experience, ability 
and particularly their progressive 
attitude, Continental’s underwriters 
have achieved a high degree of 
acceptance throughout insurance 
circles. 

Although few insurance producers 
would have trouble in distinguishing 
between an unusual and a standard 
risk, it is difficult to single out any 
particular case as a “typical unusual 
risk.” Ordinarily, however, the un- 
usual cases fall into one of two 
categories; the dramatic or human 
interest type, where the coverage is 
ordinary but the risk exposure 
unique, and the miscellaneous type 
where the risk itself is ordinary but 
the terms of the 
unusual. 

A recent example of the former 
type was an inquiry from a para- 
chutist club practicing in New Jersey 
for a difficult exhibition of precision 
jumping to be staged in Moscow. 

Perhaps the most dangerous of the 
stunts to be performed at the ex- 
hibition was spot jumping. A definite 
target area is marked off and the 


coverage are 
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Unusual Risks 


jumper is scored by how close he 
lands to his target. He is helped to 
reach his goal by an inherent side- 
ways drift built into the ‘chute which 
enables him to steer by pulling the 
suspension lines. What makes this 
most dangerous is the possibility 
of spilling all the air from the 
canopy by pulling the lines too vigor- 
ously. 

After evaluating the risks involved 
(with seven men scheduled to make 
approximately fifty jumps each over 
a three month period), $25,000 per 
man accidental death and dismem- 
berment and $5,000 blanket accident 
medical reimbursement coverage was 
quoted. In addition to the parachut- 
ing hazard, coverage was also offered 
against any other accidents occurring 
during the trip to and sojourn in 
Moscow. 

Taken at random, other requests 
of the dramatic or human interest 
type include a man planning to 
paddle around the world in a kayak, 
an Air Force medical officer at the 
atomic proving grounds to do re- 
search on animals, a group of people 
conducting research on storms and 
tornadoes, a soap box derby, and 
the entire cast of both a circus and 
a ballet company. 


The second or miscellaneous type 
is “unusual” only in the technical 
sense: Insurance companies do not 
usually write the kind of coverage 
sought and standard insurance ma- 
chinery is not prepared to handle 
it. A good example is the sculptor 
who contracted to produce a massive 
work for the Rockefeller Foundation. 
He desired to guarantee the amount 
he would normally realize should 
accident or sickness prevent him 
from completing the job within the 
specified time period. Ordinary loss 
of time coverage would not cover 
this risk too well because, if the 
artist became disabled for a month 
during the early stages of his work, 


plus a few unlisted types. 


he could still complete the work on 
time and suffer no financial loss. 
However, even a week's disability 
during the crucial last stage of his 
work could result in failure to 
deliver the statue on time and loss 
of the entire fee. 

Therefore, coverage was offered to 
him analogous to the performance 
bond written by casualty insurors, 
but limited to the hazards of accident 
or sickness and indemnifying the 
sculptor rather than the foundation. 

In the miscellaneous type, other 
requests for coverage include a string 
quartet which wanted non-appear- 
ance protection in case any one of 
their members should become dis- 
abled and thus cause the quartet to 
be unable to .fulfill its obligation, 
a group of mountain climbers going 
on an expedition who wanted mys- 
terious disappearance and emergency 
helicopter transportation expense 
coverage, and a_ partnership that 
wanted a form of business interrup- 
tion insurance in case two partners 
should become disabled at the same 
time, forcing the business to close 
down. 

Another consideration underlying 
the definition of “unusual risk” is 
the nature of an insurance company's 
standard operation. Some companies 
are highly limited in their day to 
day transactions so that anything 
other than the traditional “pig-iron 
under water” might be properly 
classed as “unusual.” This is not 
true of Continental. Of the forty- 
one types of accident and health 
insurance listed in a recent publica- 
tion, Continental, at that time, wrote 
thirty-eight (adding two more since ) 
These 
coverages are written as part of 
the standard operation of the com- 
pany. The unusual risks section is 
willing to write, but is by no means 
restricted to, variations on any or 
all of these types. The only formal 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Risks—Continued 


limitation is that the section shall 
not compete with other divisions or 
sections as to standard risks. When 
such risks are offered, they are re- 
ferred to the department in which 
they properly belong. This, natu- 
rally, is a two-way operation because 
many requests are referred to the 
unusual risks section from these 
other areas. 

At this point a question arises. 
Since Continental offers so many 
coverages and is able to offer pro- 
tection in such a wide area through 
standard operations, why should 


the company undertake the effort— 
to say nothing of the risk and the 
expense—of moving further into the 
unknown? The answer is simple: 
Continental’s management believes 
that the operation is justified be- 
cause of the service it renders both 
agents and brokers and the buying 
public. 

Through the unusual risk opera- 
tion, agents and brokers can increase 
their volume of standard business by 
their willingness and ability to 
handle a potential customer’s diffi- 
cult problems. At the same time, 
the agent can prevent competitive 
piracy by covering all the areas of 
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a client's insurance program, filling 
the gaps and leaving no loopholes. 
In addition, it is expected that 
unusual risk business can be profit- 
able. 

Continental has found that by 
writing unusual risks it can keep 
aware of the current and changing 
needs of industry. Much of the pres- 
ent standard accident and health 
volume comes from types of insur- 
ance little known a decade ago. An 
unusual risk operation by its nature 
discovers lines that could conceivably 
develop into tomorrow’s bread and 
butter. 

This can be clearly seen in the 
historical context of Continental’s 
special risks division. The special 
risks division was founded eleven 
years ago to bring to bear upon the 
A & H insurance field, research, 
development, and experimentation 
with new forms of coverage neces- 
sary to meet new requirements. 
Originally, all special risks’ opera- 
tions were “unusual.” However, 
from the “unusual” developed the 
“usual,” resulting in the establish- 
ment of separate sections to handle 
coverage which has become relatively 
standard. The unusual risks opera- 
tion has recently been consolidated 
within a single section to concentrate 
on the “unusual” only—turning over 
lines that become, or are in the 
process of becoming, standard, to 
other sections or divisions within 
the company. 

Up to this time, unusual risks are 
being written on manuscript policies, 
prepared and filed with regulatory 
authorities for each case. There is, 
as yet, no standard form available 
to take care of the variations. We 
can compare this to a tailor who not 
only cuts the bolt of cloth to suit 
the customer, but also weaves the 
cloth desired. However, through the 
experience obtained during the years, 
unusual risks, in the near future, 
intends to eliminate the weaving 
process in many cases and, with a 
highly flexible policy form—the bolt 
of cloth—, intends to tailor-make 
each coverage to the particular needs 
of each specific case. With the pol- 
icy form, a great deal of processing 
time will be saved and expense 
eliminated. Nonetheless, because of 
the multiplicity of differences in re- 
quests and the unpredictability of the 
“unusual,” risks will continue to be 
written on manuscript forms. 
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An interesting point relative to the 
statistical aspects of unusual risks 
is that there obviously cannot be 
enough alligator wrestlers (male or 
female) to provide an adequate un- 
derwriting spread of alligator wres- 
tlers per se. At first glance there- 
fore, the operation might seem a 
gamble. However, statistical justi- 
fication of the operation is obtained 
by pooling the many different types 
of risks. The alligator wrestlers are 
put in the same barrel (so to speak) 
with mountain climbers, snake 
charmers, tightrope walkers, flagpole 
sitters and the rest, and the entire 
conglomeration is underwritten in 
one sweep. Actually, this is merely 
an extension of the principle em- 
ployed in grouping different occupa- 
tional types into the conventional 
classes for rating purposes. While 
it is necessary to have a large num- 
ber of risks of each probability of 
loss and at each indemnity level, it 
is not necessary for the risks to 
have the same title. When flipping 
a coin, the anticipated statistical re- 
sults with respect to the number 
of “heads” will be the same whether 
you flip one hundred pennies or 
ninety pennies, five nickels, three 
dimes and two quarters. 

Most people will agree that a 
penny and a quarter will be equally 
likely to turn up “heads” yet they 
will not readily admit that a tight- 
rope walker and an alligator wres- 
tler are equally likely to develop a 
claim. The problem is to establish 
the likelihood in each instance, so 
that cases of equal expectation of 
loss may be charged the same pre- 
mium rate. As no statistics are 
available to develop a rate on each 
individual risk of this type, the 
underwriter must develop a “feel” 
for the value of a risk. This is not 
entirely subjective, for he must strive 
for reasonableness and consistency 
in evaluating the relative degree of 
hazard in the risks presented to him 
dav by day and, periodically, ex- 
amine the overall loss experience to 
make sure that the general range 
of his rates is established at the 
proper level. 

However, a majority of the risks 
are not the “alligator wrestler” type. 
Most are the miscellaneous kind 
where the characteristics of the cov- 
erage rather than the characteristics 
of the applicant qualify the case as 
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unusual. For this type, standard 
underwriting and actuarial tech- 
niques and general methods of han- 
dling are used. as a point of de- 
parture. Proceeding from a known 
base to the unknown makes this 
tvpe of risk considerably less fright- 
ening to write than the dramatic risk. 

Because of the heterogeneity and 
relatively small size of the unusual 
risks operation, loss experience may 
be expected to fluctuate considerably. 
Therefore, it is necessary to evalu- 
ate the results over a long period, 
viewing occasional high losses in 
this perspective. Together with the 
mental attitude, the company writing 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


unusual risks must also have a 
substantial cash reserve to act as a 
cushion against shock losses until 
time averages them out. 

Unusual risks in the future plans 
to continue its present tactics of 
developing new lines and convert- 
ing them to a standard operation. 
It intends to maintain a farsighted 
policy of experimenting with new 
coverages and constantly seeking 
more satisfactory methods of insur- 
ing risks that might otherwise be 
neglected. Unusual risks plans to 
remain in the experimental advance 
guard of the accident and health 
industry, 
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ass’n notes 


Alabama Insurance Dept.: James 4. Horn 
has been apointed superintendent of in- 
surance succeeding L. L. Gwaltney, Jr. 


American Life Convention: Sections offi- 
cers elected: Legal—chairman, James P. 
Swift (vice president-general counsel, 
Southwestern Life) and secretary, Dudley 
Porter, Jr. (general counsel. Provident 
Life & Acc.); agency—chairman, Grant L. 
Hill (vice president—director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual) and secretary, Jack 
D. McSpadden (vice president, Liberty 
National); combination companies—chair- 
man, William P. Lynch (2nd vice presi- 
dent, Prudential) and secretary, Rufus 
Fort (National Life & Acc.); financial— 
chairman, W. S. Henrion (vice president- 
treasurer, Woodmen Accident), vice chair- 
man, John B. Siegel, Jr. (vice president, 
Life of Virginia) and secretary, Perry S. 
Bower (assistant general manager and 
treasurer, Great-West Life). 


Association of Life Ins. Medical Di- 
rectors of America: ))). kdson FE. Getman 
(New York Life) has been elected presi 


dent succeeding Dr. Ralph R. Simmons 
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(Equitable of Lowa). Other officers elected: 
President-elect, Dr. Norman J. Barker 
(Connecticut General); vice president, 
Dr. Henry B. Kirkland (chief, Prudential); 
secretary, Dr. Royal S. Schaaf (assistant, 
Prudential); and treasurer, Dr. J. Grant 
Irving (Aetna Life). 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Paul M. Hawk- 
ins, formerly general counsel of the 
American Retail Federation, has been 
named counsel. 

Frederic W. Jackson, formerly assistant 
manager of the group dept. for the 
Equitable, has joined the staff as assistant 
director of company relations. 


insurance Institute of Canada: J/ex S. 
Hamilton of Toronto (Scottish Union & 
National) has been elected president suc- 
ceeding Harry W. Winter, FIIC. Dudley 
Trusler of Montreal (Commercial Union) 
and W. G. Stott of Vancouver were 
elected vice presidents of eastern and 
western areas, respectively. R. Leopold 
Jones is honorary secretary-treasurer, while 
Horace Dymond was appointed assistant 
secretary. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Atlantic Alumni Ass’n_ officers: Thayer 
Quinby (general agent in Boston for 
Columbian National) was elected presi- 
dent; vice president, Paul L. Guibord 
(general agent in Newark for Mutual 
Benefit); and secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
W. Schmidt (general agent in New York 
City for New England Life). 


Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club: Robert 
J]. Myers, chief actuary for the Social 
Security Administration, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Richard L. Glazier. Sam- 
uel C. Tatum, vice president-actuary of 
Jefferson Standard, was elected vice presi- 
dent and Helen R. ‘Gibson re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Donald A. 
Baker has been appointed executive di- 
rector of the General Agents and Man- 
agers Conference. 


Texas Legal Reserve Officials Ass'n: 
Officers elected: President, Don J. Willmon 
(president, United Bankers); Ist vice presi- 
dent, E. J. Reeves (executive vice presi- 
dent, Commercial Travelers); 2nd _ vice 
president, Guy Rogers (assistant to the 
president, Family Security); secretary, Pres- 
ton Doughty (president, Citizen Stand- 
ard); and assistant secretary, William P. 
Strube, Jr. (president, Mid-American Life). 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for for first nine months totaled 
$202,063,361 ($120,685,574 ordinary, $81,- 
377,787 group), an increase of nearly $22 
million over same period last year. Sep- 
tember production totaled $15,715,027 
(ordinary $9,220,527, group $6,494,500). 
Total insurance in force reached a new 
high of $2,588,136,220 (ordinary $1,610,- 
700,692, group $977,435,528) by end of 
September. 


Chesapeake Life: On the first day of 
business, October 1, a total of $717,000 
was written (85 applications). 


Confederation Life: Business in force is 
now $1,689 million. 


Connecticut Mutual: Sales for third 
quarter totaled $323 million, up $23 mil- 
lion over same period 1955. New business 
during September was $33,660,000, best 
September in history. 


Franklin Life: New issued and paid sales 
in the last nine months totaled $455,919.- 
889, representing an increase of 31% 
over same period last year. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force for nine months of 1956 was 
reported as $78,966,550 as compared with 
$63,600,987 for same period 1955. 


Great-West Life: The sales in September 
were over $50 million, a record for the 
month, and third-quarter sales were more 
than $379 million, also a record-breaker. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales of new life for 
first nine months amounted to $165,104,- 
976, highest for any like period in history. 
A net gain of $100,706,195 in life insur- 
ance in force brought total protection to 
$1,552,150,242. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Nine-months sales 
figures indicate another record-breaking 
year with more than $568 million of new 
business to date. New ordinary business 
amounted to $487,834,000, a 15% gain over 
same period last year and new group life 
insurance issued amounted to $81,018,000. 
On September 30 insurance in force figures 
showed $4,451,273,000 of ordinary and 
$834,606,000 of group for a grand total of 
$5,285,880,000. 


National Reserve: The $200 million mark 
of insurance in force has been achieved. 


North American Accident: One day sales 
totaled $1,055,802 to celebrate 11th anni- 
versary in life field. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales for the first 
nine months totaled $51914 million, 19% 
ahead of the previous high recorded last 
year. 


Ohio State Life: Paid production in the 
first nine months, greatest in history, 
amounted to $45,744,356, an increase of 
$16,444,116 or 56% over first three-quarters 
of 1955. Insurance in force increased to 
$341,304,546, a gain for the nine months 
of $31,609,910. This gain represents an 
increase of 105% over the same period last 
year. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): A new record in 
written business for one month was estab- 
lished during September with a total of 
$3,066,430. "New business for the first nine 
months over the corresponding period of 
1955 showed an increase of 66%. 
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REPORT ON STATE FARM/ Marketing Approach 











THIS MAN IS SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


A TRUE STORY OF HOW SERVICE ON 
AUTO INSURANCE LED TO THE SALE OF 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AS WELL 


The picture above shows State Farm’s “personal 
insurance” plan in action. State Farm agents have 
a unique advantage, since their file of auto insurance 
policyholders gives them an ever-growing supply of 
prospects for fire and life insurance as well. And they 
know the service they give a client provides an op- 
portunity to gain insight into the family’s protection 
needs, and establishes a ‘“‘good climate”’ for future 
sales. 


As Mrs. Lyle Rislove, of Rushford, Minnesota, recently 
wrote: 

**Mr. Earl Hoff, our State Farm agent, always 
seems to be around when we need him. When 


This is one in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Life Insurance Company, Home 7. 
Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect of St 
Farm operations, simply write: ‘‘Director of Public Relations.”’ 


we had our auto accident, he happened to be 
at the garage where my husband went to get a 
wrecker, and came back to the car with my 
husband. He has handled our auto insurance 
for several years, and has always given us the 
best of service. Now that we’re living in our 
new house, Mr. Hoff has helped us set up our 
fire insurance plan, and worked out a good life 
insurance program for my husband.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Rislove are typical of thousands of 
families who buy all three kinds of State Farm insur- 
ance. And Earl Hoff, like thousands of other State 
Farm agents, finds this marketing approach gives 
him unlimited opportunities for earnings, as well as 
deep personal satisfaction. 
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General Agency? 


Do you have the experience, the knowledge, the ability 
and confidence to successfully build your own staff and 
operate your own general agency? Has a lack of proper 
underwriting facilities been holding you back? 

If you meet our qualifications, we may have the 


answer for you. 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company, long an 
acknowledged leader in the credit life insurance field, 
is now in the ordinary field with a complete portfolio of 


policies to meet any client’s needs. 


Old Republic is admitted to do busi- 
ness in all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Dominion of Canada, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, therefore you have an 
outstanding opportunity —the kind 
that comes only once in many years— 
to literally get in on the ground floor 
with a company that is already recog- 
nized in all these areas. 

If you are ready fora general agency, 
you are well aware of the standards 
Old Republic has set up for you. Here, 
in brief, is what Old Republic offers 
in return: 





Old Republic is an unquestioned 
leader in the specialized field of 
writing credit life, accident and 
sickness insurance on the lives of 
instalment credit users. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 200 
millions in 1954. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955. 

Old Republic, in the first half of 
1956, wrote $1,072,723,382,up 
almost a quarter billion from the 
like 1955 period, during which 
$831,825,459 was written. 

Old Republic through its asso- 
ciated company, Old Republic In- 
surance Company of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, can offer agents, on 
a selected basis facilities for writ- 
ing fire and all casualty lines ex- 
cept ocean marine. 


If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general 
agent, for full information on the 
facilities offered by Old Republic, 
phone, wire or write A. M. Brown, 
Agency Supervisor, Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1, Illinois. 





Are you ready for 
Your OWN 





































































A. M. “Murray” Brown, Agency Supervisor 
for Old Republic Life Insurance Company 
































This is the 24-story Old Republic 
Building on Chicago's North 
Michigan Avenue, which has housed 
the Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company's home office for several 
years, and which was this year 
purchased by the company. 
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307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Aetna Life: Ferris E. Pence, head of the 
Oklahoma City general agency. became 
general agent emeritus and is succeeded 
as general agent by John D. Wagner, 
Houston assistant general agent. 


All American Life: 7. D. Newmark, for- 
merly associated with Crown Life of 
Canada, has been appointed regional di- 
rector in Missouri and central Illinois. 


American United: Charles E. Macey has 
been named group secretary. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Group representa- 
tives appointed: Robert W. Beck and Or- 
ville R. Miller at Des Moines; and Peter 
G. Frederickson, San Francisco. 

Theo Hahn, assistant agency manager 

of the W. A. Fraser Lincoln agency, and 
R. L. Bailey, agency supervisor of the Roy 
L. Bailey Mason City agency, have been 
appointed agency managers in Omaha and 
Mason City, respectively. 
Berkshire Life: Ralph H. Patton, CLU, 
and Lawrence W. Strattner, Jr., CLU, have 
been promoted to assistant superintendents 
of agencies. 

The David Agency, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Minneapolis. 
Bradford D. Finch, CLU, is manager of 
the life dept. 

Elgin R. Batho, research actuary, has 
been promoted to assistant vice president 
and actuary and,George C. Denny, man- 
ager of the application and policy div., 
advanced to assistant underwriting secre- 
tary. 


Canada Life: New United States branches 
opened: Denver, Colo., with Walter D. 
Rosen as manager; Monterey Park, Cal., 
with Callahan-Douglas Company as gen- 
eral agency; and Pasadena, Cal., Robert 
D. Coffman transferred from Washington, 
D. C., to be district manager. 


Central Standard: Edward J]. Linderman 
has been appointed director of district of- 
fice agencies, a new department combining 
the intermediate and industrial divisions. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): John T. Eng- 
lish, formerly associated with Northern 
Life of Canada, has been appointed as 
assistant actuary. 


Confederation Life: Installation of an 
electronic data processing machine has re- 
sulted in the following appointments: 
]. C. Davidson, executive secretary, assumes 
responsibility for conversion of the com- 
pany’s routines to the new system; R. G. 
Stitt, who has been responsible for elec- 
tronic research, becomes coordinator of 
overall responsibility for conversion of the 
company’s routines to the new system; 
R. G. Stitt, who has been responsible for 
electronic research, becomes coordinator of 
electronics; J. T. Birkenshaw, assistant ac- 
tuary, to be associated with electronics on 
managerial level; and Gordon Parker 
moves from research supervisor to elec- 
tronics manager. Assistant secretaries J. E. 
Smart and L. V. Duckworth have been 
appointed planning executive and branch 
office executive, respectively. 
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Four State Life Agency, Inc., East 
Orange, N. J., has been named as the 
general agency for Conn. and northern 
N. J. A. J. Wohlreich is agency president. 


Conkling, Price & Webb: As of November 
1 this Chicago partnership became a cor- 
poration with the following officers: Wil- 
liam T. Cline, president and treasurer; 
Harold W. Giff, vice president; Lawrence 
W. Zonsius, Jr., vice president and secre- 
tary; B. F. Brizzolara, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer; and Lawrence W. 
Zonsius, Sr., chairman of the board. 


Connecticut General: New York City ap- 
pointments: Russell E. Larkin, who heads 
the Broadway branch, will also manage 
the new midtown branch office at 18 E. 
{ist St. George H. Greason, in charge of 
the Broadway brokerage dept., and Patrick 
T. Cahill, Broadway assistant manager, 
have been named to head the staff of the 
Broadway branch and the midtown branch, 
respectively. Stephen D. Hannigan has 
been appointed brokerage consultant at 
Broadway branch. Group operations at 
both agencies are under the direction of 
John V. Whiteside, group manager at 
Broadway. 


Continental American (Del.): \ new 
agency has been opened at Hempstead, 
N. Y., with Sidney Sternhell, CLU, for- 
merly associate manager for Home Life, 
as general agent. 


Continental Assurance: Julius S. Brown 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies—Pacific Coast dept. 

Hugh S. Betts, Jr., has been named di- 
rector of career agencies. 

Albert B. Morrison, superintendent of 
agencies—eastern, has been appointed head 
of the eastern production area succeeding 
Harlow G. Brown, retired. Edward N. 
Malaney, Jr., has been named senior as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Patrick 
J. O’Neill, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and William H. Day, assistant 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
new business development. 





Equitable Life (N. Y.): Jule E. Stocker, 
formerly a member of the law firm of 
Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, has been appointed associate 
counsel, law dept.—investments. Raymond 
A. Charles has been appointed assistant 
manager—industrial securities succeeding 
George E. Stoddard, who was promoted 
to manager. Harold N. Friesen has been 
appointed analyst—industrial securities. 

Robert E. Bartlett, annuity div. super- 
visor of claims dept., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the education and 
training div. of personnel dept. 

Assistant cashiers named cashiers: J. A. 
Babb (Chicago) at Detroit succeeding 
H.G. Trochlell, retired;, John H. Demaree, 
Jr., at Cheyenne replacing J. L. Helsel, 
promoted to Chicago cashier’s office; and 
English D. Raffield, Jr., (Raleigh) at 
newly-established cashier's office at Jack- 
son. 


Pet 
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Equitable Life (lowa): William O. Purdy. 
M.D., associate medical director, has been 
named medical director succeeding Ralph 
R. Simmons, M.D., retired, and Charles A. 
Nordin, M.D., assistant medical director, 
replaces Dr. Purdy. 

William F. Bell, CLU, formerly a North- 
western Mutual field underwriter in Rich- 
mond (Va.), has been appointed general 
agent there succeeding Harvie D. Goddin, 
Jr., who resigned due to ill health. 


Fidelity Mutual: General agent Louis 
Morell, Jr., has been transferred from 
San Francisco to Cleveland succeeding 


Harold A. Gordon, CLU, who is retiring 
because of ill health. Henry A. Schoknecht, 
III, takes over management of the San 
Francisco agency. 


Franklin Life: Robert M. Morris, formerly 


director of field training for ordinary 
agencies with the Prudential at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed general 


agent in west Los Angeles. 


Great Southern: 8. £. Holloway and Wil- 
liam H. Miller, assistant managers in 
the sales training dept., have been named 


managers at Beaumont and Houston (Gulf 
Freeway Agency), respectively. 


Great-West Life: William J. Callahan, Jr., 
group supervisor at Seattle, has been 
appointed to a similar post at Minneapolis. 
Guardian Life: Earl W. Cryer and 
Thomas B. Grogan have been appointed 
agency directors. 


Home Life (N. Y.): James T. McCrystal, 


assistant manager of group, has been 
appointed assistant vice president and 
John J. Egan advanced from assistant 


manager to manager of group administra- 
tion. 


Home State: Ronald J. Martin has been 
appointed as actuary. 


Independence Life: Lee W. Hunt, for- 
merly regional group manager for Occi- 
dental Life (Cal.), has been appointed 
manager of the group dept. 


Indianapolis Life: Eugene M. Busche, 
CLU, formerly an assistant general agent 
for State Mutual Life, has been appointed 
field supervisor. 


John Hancock: District agency dept. 
changes: Paul E. Egan from superintend- 
ent of agencies to director of sales pro- 
motion; Edward J. Doyle, Jr., from man- 
ager of agencies to superintendent of 


agencies; Joseph A. Smith, CLU, from 
agency assistant to supervisor of sales 
promotion; William O. Murdock, title 


changed from industrial relations specialist 
to director of industrial relations; district 
agency secretary Maurice F. Hungerville 
to head up a research and service unit 
staffed by Ivor V. Campbell, supervisor 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


of agencies; John F. Galvin, agency assist- 
ant; Ralph L. Gifford and James F. Dris- 
coll, Jr., staff assistants. 

Appointed general agents: Edwin A. 
Collett in Providence (R. I.) succeeding 
John L. Allen now at Atlanta (Ga.); John 
R. Hardy in Jacksonville (Fla.) succeeding 
k. Jay Becker, retired; John H. Chamber- 
lin at Seattle (Wash.) succeeding Hans O. 


Clasen, CLU, now at newly-established 
agency in Miami (Fla.); and Morton Y. 
Bullock, III, CLU, in Baltimore (Md.) 
succeeding R. Russell Swigert, retired, in 
association with general agent Ernest J. 
Clark, Jr., CLU, thus changing the agency 
title from Swigert & Clark General Agency 
to Clark & Bullock General Agency. 

Bernard L. Frazer has been appointed 
assistant general agent for northwestern 
Illinois. 
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Alvar J. Polk, Jr., has been appointed 
director of pension trust and employe 
consultation sales and service. 

Robert Tunis, associate counsel, and 
Carroll K. Martin, assistant controller, 
have retired. 


Life of America (Del.): Arthur W. Will- 
cox has been appointed vice president in 
charge of underwriting. 


Life of Georgia: Mississippi staff man- 
agers appointed district managers: L. C. 
Tubb (Columbus) in Tupelo succeeding 
W. O. Houser; and Harold E. Butler 
(Greenville) in Vicksburg succeeding 
Howell P. Pettigrew. 


Life of Virginia: Douglas H. Fraser, field 
training div. supervisor at Norfolk, has 
been named assistant manager of field 
training at home office. 


Lincoln National: Clifford F. Soukup has 
been appointed general agent in Chicago 
heading the fermer Dowd agency. 

Richard H. S. Hensel and Charles D. 
Woodward have been appointed regional 
group managers in Erie (Pa.) and Birm- 
ingham (Ala.), respectively. 


Maccabees: John L. Fraser, manager of 
claims dept., has been added to the staff 
of Robert E. Morris, actuary, as research 
associate. Miss Ruth MacEachran has been 
named manager of the actuarial dept. 
and Miss Sally Rowland, actuarial assist- 
ant. 


Manhattan Life: Morris L. Harmelin, 
formerly associated with his father, gen- 
eral agent Max Harmelin, in Newark, has 
been appointed general agent in San Jose, 
fal. 

Herbert T. Nickel, formerly with New 
England Life, has joined the staff of 
John F. Fixa, San Francisco general agent, 
as assistant brokerage manager. 


Massachusetts Mutual: JWVilliam R. 
Hannah and Roy E. Simmons have been 
elevated to the post of assistant comp- 
troller and Howard D. Mosher has been 
promoted from assistant manager to man- 
ager of the calculation dept. 

Philip E. Lawler has been advanced 
from district group representative in Syra- 
cuse to district group manager. 

Ruben Gold, CLU, has been appointed 
general agent of the second general agency 
established in Detroit. 

Fred G. Letwin, manager of mathemati- 
cal dept., and William J. Taylor, actuarial 
assistant, have been promoted to assist- 
ant actuaries—ordinary, and J. Walter 
Reardon from training assistant to assist- 
ant director of training. 


Michigan Life: Adam Adamse, formerly 
branch manager for Bankers Life & Cas. 
in western Michigan, has been appointed 
supervising general agent in the Detroit 
area. 


Midland Mutual: Robert R. Ullom, for- 
merly assistant manager for State Mutual 
in Norfolk (Va.), has been appointed 
general agent there. 





Mutual of New York: Arthur D. Graham 
and William L. Byars, Jr., have been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of assistant regional mortgage loan super- 
visors at Palo Alto (Cal.) and Cincinnati 
(Ohio), respectively. 

Ardian C. Gill has been advanced to 
assistant actuary in the selection dept. 
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National Bankers: Richard L. Moorhead 
and Maury Gray have been added to the 
preferred management div. as secretary 
and interviewer, respectively. 

Ralph L. McKillip has been appointed 
state manager for Idaho succeeding Robert 
Benck, transferred to Phoenix, Ariz. 

Walter H. Surbaugh, Jr., (Richmond, 
Va.) has been promoted to field personnel 
consultant at the home office and will 
serve in the preferred management div. 
under the supervision of A. L. Flora, 
director. 


National Life & Acc.: FE. G. Ross, Temple 
City (Cal.) district manager, has been 
made manager of the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory succeeding the late J. F. Walke) 
and Ben Shields named associate manager, 
while H. H. Wallen, Kingsport (Tenn.) 
district manager, succeeds Mr. Shields as 
manager of manpower development. 

District managers Ellis Goodloe (Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.) and R. D. Outten (Nash- 
ville) have been appointed managers of 
the sales development div. and the service 
development div., respectively. Mr. Good- 
loe succeeds C. A. Craig, II, who was 
named manager of the Nashville Lafayette 
St. district office, while Mr. Outten suc- 
ceeds Del Dumont, resigned. 


National Life (Vt.): Promotions: Karl G. 
Gumm from assistant agency vice president 
to vice president—western div.; Acheson EF. 
Lucey trom director of publicity to di- 
rector of sales promotion; and Richard A. 
Bottamini from assistant director of pub- 
licity to director of public relations. 

Home office members elected company 
officers: John G. Karnedy, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies; Warren R. Nash 
agency secretary; James E. Ledbetter, chief 
security analyst; Miss Irene F. Morgan, 
co-ordinator of field services; and Miss 
Ann H. Sargeant, security analyst. The 
latter two hold the distinction of being 
the first women to be elected to officer 
status in the company’s history. 

John W. Perry, associate general agent 
at Houlton (Me.), has been appointed 
general agent for West Virginia and south- 
ern Ohio. 


Nationwide: Edward K. Foley, formerly 
with General Mutual in Albany, has been 
appointed group representative (New 
York City) for six eastern states. Arthur L. 
Forbus, personnel manager at western 
Pennsylvania regional office in Butler, and 
John W. McFadden, formerly with Mutual 
of Omaha, have been named district group 
managers at Cleveland (Ohio) and Syra- 
cuse (upper New York regional), re- 
spectively. Robert E. Vanderbeek, formerly 
with Connecticut General in Washington, 
D.C., and John H. Henry, formerly 
enrollment manager for Illinois Hospital 
Service in Rockford, have been appointed 
regional group managers at home office 
and Harrisburg (Pa.), respectively. 


New England Life: Richard M. Rohn, 
Chicago district group manager, has been 
appointed assistant director of group sales. 


New York Life: Harry L. Corbett has 
been named home office representative in 
charge of the new office established in 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


North American Life (Can.): L. V. 
Tibert, CLU, branch manager at Saint 
John, N. B., has been appointed a super- 
intendent of agencies. 


Northwestern Life: Everett J]. Cowden, 
formerly field educational director for 
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Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


=" AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





MORE THAN 3 BILLIONS 500 MILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





New World Life, has been appointed 
manager of education and training. 


Northwestern Mutual: Norman MK. 
Bishop, special agent in Portland, has 
been appointed Spokane (Wash.) general 
agent succeeding Bert B. Boyd, who 
asked to be relieved of organizational 
duties because of ill health. 


Northwestern National: Robert D. Hea- 
cock, formerly chief underwriter of Lincoln 
Mutual, has joined the underwriting dept. 

Dan D. McLaughlin and E. P. Balkema, 
CLU, have been appointed agency di- 
rector and manager of agencies, respec- 
tively. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Actuarial div. 
appointments: Paul Barnhart, Robert 
Bassin, Edward Foster, Howard Frieden, 
Robert McCarty and William Quirk, actu- 
arial assistants; Edward L. Chapin, Duane 
Kitchen and John Montgomery, assistant 
mathematicians; Alan Richards, assistant 
statistician; and F. N. Dastur promoted to 
assistant group actuary. 

George Patterson, head of the Atlanta 
group office, has been promoted to re- 
gional group manager. 

The Detroit group service office has 
been closed and the headquarters undei 
John F. Tapson moved to Cleveland. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Appointed brokerage managers: Peyton 
T. Gish at Dallas; Delbert L. Barnett, 
Oakland, Cal.; Carl E. Beckman, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Robert R. Storey, Nashville, 
Tenn.; and J. Herbert Kirk, Newark, 

Ben F. Martin, Jr., has been named 
assistant manager at Miami. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): Franklin P. Graf, 
a certified public accountant, has been 
appointed comptroller. 

Protective Life (Ala.): General agent 


appointments: William L. McDonald 
(formerly general agent at San Angelo for 


Texas Prudential) at Garland, Texas; 
Herman Eastland, III, CLU _ (formerly 
with Texas Prudential) at Dallas; Charles 


J]. Aertker (formerly with Pan American) 
at Lafayette, La.; 4. B. Stalvey (formerly 


with Jefferson Standard) at Lumberton, 
N. C.; and William E. Baker (formerly 
district manager for American National) 


at Norfolk, Va., as associate general agent. 


Prudential: Henry J. Brock, associate gen- 
eral solicitor, has been appointed associate 
general counsel. 

Managers transferred: Vincent Gallo 
from New Haven (Eli) to Waterbury, 
Conn., replacing John A. Schweitzer now 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and Joseph Tash- 
man from Inwood (New York City) to 
succeed Mr. Gallo at Eli. Allen J. Mar- 
golis, CLU, training consultant, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Tashman at 
Inwood. 

Vorman C., 
at Detroit, has 


Downer, associate director 
been named manager at 
Oakland (Cal.) succeeding Alvin E. 
Thomas, retired. Kenneth H. Avery, 
training consultant, has been appointed 
manager at Schenectady (N. Y.) succeeding 


Douglas Hans, who assumed charge at 
Jamestown (N. Y.). 
Frank W. Hayes, CLU, who has held a 


sales supervisory post at West Chester, 
has been named to direct the new Phila- 
delphia district sales organization. 

Uhel C. Bird has been promoted to 
general manager of the mortgage loan 
and real estate investment div. at Houston 
succeeding Thornton WW. Sterrett, de- 
ceased, and appointed an assistant treas- 
urer. Robert F. Inlow, Dallas production 
manager, succeeds Mr. Bird as manager 
of the regional mortgage loan office there. 


Republic National: Dr. Ferald D. Mauk, 
formerly assistant medical director for 
Security Benefit, has been named assistant 
medical director and will be associated 
with the underwriting div. headed by 
vice president Ernest F. Brewer. 

tllen Cureton has been promoted to 
assistant vice president and director of 
accident and health sales. 

Robert Caprielian has been named 
agency secretary and Jack Hargis is super- 
intendent of agencies—southwestern re- 
gion. 


Security-Connecticut Life: Calvin H. 
Bowersox, who is president of Bowersox 
Ins. Agency Co. in St. Louis, and Wil- 
liam A. Mitchell, formerly assistant man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life, have been 
appointed general agents in St. Louis, Mo., 
and Westerly, R. 1... respectively. 

Juan F. Davila and Charles R. Pavey 
have been appointed life managers for 
Colorado and Louisville (Ky.), respec 
lively. 

George FF. Davis has been appointed 
as a life insurance representative in Cali 
fornia, 
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Southland Life: Keith W. Kingwell, home 
office field assistant, has been named 
manager of the Portland (Ore.) agency. 


Standard Life (Kan.): John O. Conover 
is assistant to the president. 


Teachers Insurance: Donald L. Fuchs, 
formerly assistant treasurer for Chase 
Manhattan Bank, has been appointed 
associate investment officer for this asso- 
ciation and its companion organization, 
College Retirement Equities Fund. 


Travelers: A branch office has been es- 
tablished in Wichita, Kansas, with the 
following new managers: Albert E. Colaw, 
manager—life, accident and health dept.; 
Gordon L. Ditz, manager—casualty, fidel- 
ity and surety dept.; and William G. 
Goldsmith, manager—fire and marine 
dept. Other members of the executive 
staff are: Arch E. Paterson, assistant 
district group supervisor, group dept.; 
J. Flynn Anderson, office manager, branch 
office administration dept.; George W. 
Staplin, supervising adjuster, claim dept.; 
O. G. Richards, mortgage loan representa- 
tive; Daniel H. Crego, resident engineer, 
engineering and loss control div.; and 
Leonard E. David, field auditor in charge 
of casualty payroll audit div. 

Life, accident-health lines: Agency serv- 
ice representatives promoted to field su- 
pervisors: Charles W. Deter, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Brian W. Holmes, St. Paul, 
Minn. Field supervisors appointed: Henry 
Oltmanns, Jr., Denver; J. Yves Pilon, 
Ottawa, Ontario; and G. Arthur Bartel, 
Omaha. Agency service representatives 
named: Roger R. Warner, Springfield, 
Mass.; Robert E. Halgren, Duluth, Minn.; 
Donald G. Schlesinger, Oklahoma City; 
and Charles K. Beyrer, South Bend. 

Hugh Harbison has_ been a 
counsel in the law dept. and Charles E. 
Nyack, general supervisor of the mortgage 
loan dept., has been appointed chief 
supervisor of that dept. 





United Benefit: R. R. Miles has been 
promoted to supervisor of the Omaha 
district and will be responsible for the 
sales and servicing of group insurance 
of Neb., Iowa, Kansas and _ northern 
Missouri assisted by Ray V. McDonald, 
Edwin Finnstrom and Thomas Giblin. 


United States Life: Frank M. Mugno, 
CLU, formerly sales manager for the 
Traveler's Jerome Apple Co., Baltimore, 
has been appointed as general agent there. 


Wardlaw, Jack: Offices are now located 
at 132 S. Dawson St., Raleigh, N. C. 


Western Bankers: George A. Ware has 
been appointed agency director. 


policy changes 


Confederation Life, Canada has reduced 
convertible term plans for all plans and 
ages. Minimum policy offered is $5,000. 
The company has a new preferred rate 
life policy called the “Five Star Special.” 
It is participating with premiums payable 
to age 90, and is issued from ages 15 to 65 
with a minimum of $25,000. 


Connecticut General has developed a 
pension trust program featuring simplified 
underwriting which is designed for com- 
panies with ten to one hundred emplovees. 
The program includes two new guaranteed 
cost contracts; a retirement income con- 


tract and a life full paid at 85 policy. The 
maximum amount on one life is $25,000. 


Connecticut Mutual is increasing its divi- 
dend scale and rates on funds left with the 
company—to 3.35% on option funds, 
3.25% accumulations, 3.15% conversion de- 
posit agreement funds. 


Continental Assurance has an ordinary 
life non-par graduated premium contract 
which features a reducing unit cost as 
amount of protection increases. For the 
first $4,000 of coverage a basic premium 
plus $2.50 per $1,000 is charged. Above 
$4,000 this additional charge is omitted. 


Guardian of New York has introduced a 
new commercial health policy in most 
states, replacing two health policies pre- 
viously issued by the company. The pre- 
ferred health policy is available for issue 
to employed men and women at ages 18 
to 55, and renewable with company con- 
sent to age 65. 


Independence Life offers a plan said by 
the company to be the “first complete life 
insurance plan” combining life insurance 
and sickness and accident insurance under 
a single policy. The basic life policy is a 
series of participating retirement income 
contracts providing life income for the in 
sured at the retirement age selected. 


Manhattan will consider applications on 
a non-medical basis to age 35 for amounts 
up to $15,000. The only policy which will 
not be issued on a non-medical basis is the 
whole life reducing premium plan. 


Mutual of New York is increasing interest 
on policy loans slightly, effective January 1. 


Nationwide will now issue waiver on cer 
tain physical Ne Fo ps even though 
the life portion of the policy is rated. 


New York Life has a new portfolio of 
term coverages—five new plans and two 
new term riders. The following three 
plans have a $10,000 minimum—modified 
10 year term—whole life, whole life with 
family protection, and whole life with 7- 
year double protection. Also available are 
an income security policy and term to 
age 70. 


Northeastern Life, New York, has a new 
policy “Pearl 65.” This is a combination 
of whole life with a pure endowment pay- 
able at age 65, with the premium reducing 
after that age. 


Northwestern National announces 
“sharply reduced” premiums on Elective 
Life and term to 65, effective October 1. 
The Elective Life, previously sold in mini- 
mum amounts of $2,500, now has a $10,000 
minimum. 


Occidental of California has reduced an- 
nuity rates and has a single premium 
annuity plan with a 10-year certain and 
life settlement option. Double indemnity 
issue has been extended to age 60. The 
company is offering a juvenile endowment 
at age 18, and has made other change. 


Phoenix Mutual will enter the group in- 
surance field early next year with a policy 
especially designed for the smaller business 
organization. Y 


Prudential is issuing its family policy on 
the Monthly Debit Ordinary plan as well 
as on the regular ordinary basis. 
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AMERICAN LIFE 
New York 


Vice-Presidents 


Vice presidents named by this wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of American Surety are: Randolph E. Brown, 
Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, Alfred H. Hunt and Albert 
H. Russell. 


BANKERS LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Retirement and Official Changes 
Four Second Vice-Presidents Elected 
New Controller 


Dennis N. Warters has been elected president of the 
company, effective December 1 to succeed E. M. Mc- 
Conney, who retired on November 30 under the com- 
pany’s pension plan. As no executive vice-president 
was elected, three officers have had their titles changed 
to that of vice-president and have assumed the duties 
of that office as follows: J. C. Archibald has the added 
responsibility of being senior officer in charge of all 
group insurance operations; Earl F. Bucknell that of 
planning, accounting and advertising activities and will 
also serve as chairman of a newly established co-ordinat- 
ing committee ; and Robert B. Patrick who, with Marvin 
E. Lewis, agency vice-president and J. C. Archibald 
comprise the co-ordinating committee. 

The duties of John S. Corley, secretary and treasurer, 
who also is retiring under the company’s pension plan, 
have been assumed by Ray E. Cassell, who will be secre- 
tary, and Harvey E. Handford, treasurer. 

The following have been elected to the new post of 
second vice-presidents : Harold G. Allen, is also actuary ; 
Howard Dean, William Rae, group secretary and actu- 
ary; and Robert E. Shay, director of agencies. 

Leo J. Danzinger, formerly assistant vice-president, 
has been elected to the new post of controller and will 
be in charge of the accounting functions and the elec- 
tronic machine uses for the company. 


For December, 1956 


THE CHESAPEAKE Life Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New Company 


This company, incorporated April 20, 1956, was 
licensed September 28 and began business on October 
1 with a paid-in capital of $124,180 and surplus of $185,- 
320. The president is Leonard H. Rosenberg, vice- 
president of the Strasco Insurance Agency and former 
state agent for Columbus Mutual. The company plans 
to write a complete line of dividend bearing policies and 
ultimately to expand into other states, as well as add a 
complete accident and health medical expense depart- 
ment. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE Association 


Toronto, Canada 


Agency Appointed 
Installs Electronic Equipment 


The Four State Life Agency, Inc., East Orange, N. J., 
has been appointed general agency for Connecticut and 
the northern part of New Jersey for the company. A. 
J. Wohlreich is agency president. 


J. C. Davidson, executive secretary, has been given 
overall responsibility for conversion of the company’s 
routines to the new electronic data processing recently 
installed by the company at a cost of $2,000,000. Re- 
sponsible for electronic research for the past three years, 
k. G. Stitt becomes coordinator of electronics, and J. T. 
Birkenshaw, assistant actuary, will be associated on a 
managerial level, while Gordon Parker moves from 
research supervisor to electronics manager. J. E. Smart 
was recently appointed planning executive and L. V. 
Duckworth, branch office executive. Both had been as- 
sistant secretaries. 
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GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
Travis T. Wallace, President * Glen Wallace, C.L.U., Agency V.P. 



























Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 














For nearly half a century . . . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 











CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Increases Dividend Scale 


For the ninth time since 1943 the company has re- 
vised its dividend scale upward. Under the 1957 scale 
the policyholders will receive $24,125,000, a rise of 
$2,175,000 over the 1956 total and $625,000 more than 
would have been distributed if the current scale were 
continued. Interest rates on money left with the com- 
pany have also been increased to 3.25% on dividend 
accumulations and 3.35% on funds left under income 
settlement contracts. In this company, two-thirds of the 
policyholders let their dividends accumulate at interest, 
30% as a direct credit against premiums, and the 
balance in cash or to purchase additional insurance. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of 


lowa, Des Moines, lowa 
New Medical Director 


William O. Purdy, M.D., associate medical director, 
has been named medical director to succeed Ralph R. 
Simmons, who retired on October 31st under the 
company’s retirement plan. Charles A. Nordin, M.D., 
has been named associate medical director. 


GLOBE LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





New Agency Vice-President 


Frank W. Frensley, formerly executive vice-president 
of the United National of Dallas, has been appointed life 
agency vice-president of the company and will devote 
his efforts entirely to the life department expansion pro- 
gram. 





LIFE INSURANCE Company of America 


Wilmington, Delaware 









New Vice-President 


Paul I. Reichart has been appointed vice-president of 
the company and will be in charge of sales. 
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MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 2"""" bi ciatiaiecatatiaeiininiciinat 
Watertown, South Dakota 


ie GLOBE LIFE 


William G. Coursey is now agency vice president, | N S U RA N C E COM P A N iv 


Charles M. Enabnit, superintendent of agencies, and 
George F. Whelan, agency secretary. 


Juvenile Policies Our 
Specialty 
MOUNT VERNON LIFE Insurance Company 
Mount Vernon, New York Complete Life Insurance 


Coverage 
Ages 0-60 





Executive Vice-President Elected 


mueueuane 


New Board of Directors 


Edward J. Fitzsimmons, formerly Editor in the Life ALSO ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
Department of the Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 


most recently secretary of The Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, has been elected executive 


vice-president of the company, effective November 15. 159 North Dea rborn Street 
The president is Herbert L. Hutner, who heads a CHICAGO 1. ILLINOIS 
group that recently acquired control of over 50% of ; 


the stock. WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


The following constitutes the recently elected board of AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS. 
directors, two of whom are holdovers: Lyman G. FLORIDA AND COLORADO 
Bloomingdale, trustee, Brown University; Emmons 
ee, sank, Te ae Ce eee 
Davis, chairman of the board, Blair and Company, Inc. ; 
Harry T. Dozor, president, Fidelity Interstate Life, 
Philadelphia ; ‘Chester O. Fischer, director, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; Edward J. Fitzsimmons, executive 
vice president ; Ray Garrett, partner in the law firm of 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess and Smith, Chicago; Herbert 
L.. Hutner, president and continuing member of the 
board ; Dr. Simeon Hutner, economist ; Dr. Harold Korn, 
lecturer ; A. Maxwell Kunis, vice-president and actuary 
and continuing member of the board; Herbert H. Liss- 
ner, partner in the law firm of Lissner, Rothenberg, 
Barth and Chapman, Chicago; Lester Osterman, Jr., 
partner, Osterman and Hutner, member of New York 
Stock Exchange; Marvin J. Silberman, chairman of 
board, Consolidated Cigar Corporation ; William Smith, 
secretary-treasurer ; Egbert H. van Delden, chairman 


of the board, Economic Consultants, Inc., Princeton, 
N, J. 
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ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 








Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company Write to— 


Newark, New Jersey 
To Enter Group Field 


The board of directors of the company have approved 
entrance into the group insurance field. It will be 
some time before the company is ready to accept the 
first case, but preliminary plans for the organization of 


the department are underway and will proceed with the Insurance 


staff and organizational preparations. Horry L. Seay, dr., President 
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to the 
members of our 


$500,000 CLUB 


more than half of our 
Field Representatives 
already have paid for in 


excess of $500,000 each in 1956 


UNITED - SERYICES 
fe ee e Y mpan “y 


1625 EYE STREET. N.W WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Continues 1956 Dividend Scale 


The 1957 dividends paid by the company will be based 
on the same scale as that for 1956 for life insurance and 
accident and sickness policies. $40,600,000 has been 
allocated for distribution to policyholders in 1957, com- 
pared with $40,000,000 for 1956. 


OHIO NATIONAL: Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Promotions 


Paul E. Martin, actuarial vice president, is now ad- 
ministrative vice president. William H. Breeze has been 
named actuary. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


To Enter Group Field 


The company has announced that early in 1957 it will 
enter the group insurance market with a policy especially 
designed for the smaller business organization. The 
plan available to groups of as few as ten people, may be 
written to amounts as high as $10,000 on an individual 
without evidence of insurability. Waiver of premium 
in event of disability is automatically included, and op- 
tional features include accidental death and dismem- 
berment benefits and weekly indemnity for accident or 
sickness. Premiums may be entirely paid by the em- 
plover or may be on an employee contributory basis. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


50% Stock Dividend 
Cash Dividend 


The capital stock of the company was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 by a 50% stock dividend to be 
paid on November 15 to stockholders of record on 
October 25, 1956. 

A cash dividend of $0.25 per share was declared and 
ordered to-be paid on November 1 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on October 25. 


Best’s ‘Life News 
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PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, New Jersey 


Writes Chrysler Corporation Group Retirement 


A group retirement income contract covering more 
than 4,500 salaried employees of Chrysler Corporation 
has been underwritten by the company. The initial 
annual premium will be over $3,000,000 and is the 
largest retirement contract written by the company. It 
will gradually replace the individual policy pension trust 
plan now covering many of the firm’s employees and 
will eventually cover some 17,000 salaried workers. 
Both guaranteed lifetime incomes at retirement and 
substantial death benefits prior to retirement are pro- 
vided for employees who have 2 years of service, a base 
salary of more than $250 a month, be at least 35, but less 
than 55 years of age. This is a contributory plan with 
the employee paying 2%2% of earnings in excess of 
$250 monthly. According to the company, the plan is 
suitable not only to large companies but also to smaller 
employers with as few as 10 employees. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE Insurance Company 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Blake T. Newton, Jr. Elected President 


Blake T. Newton, Jr., assistant vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company in charge of 
its Washington, D. C. office, has been elected president 
of the company, effective January 1, 1957, to succeed 
Paul C. Buford, who will resign effective December 
31, 1956 on account of ill health, but will continue as 
chairman of the board. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


W. H. Painter has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and Ed E. Sammons, vice-president and agency 
director of the company. 


VALLEY FORGE LIFE Insurance Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Licensed 

This company was reported as incorporated in the 
October Life News and has now been issued a license 


on October 4, 1956 for its home state of Pennsylvania. 


For December, 1956 
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OUR AIMS ARE 
SIMPLE 


We just aspire to be known as a 
Company which is: 


A good “citizen” and a good neigh- 
bor in each community where we 
operate. 


A good place to work with security 
and opportunity. 


A good place to buy Life Insurance. 


THE 


meng NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


vvv 
a & & 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 


Raymond C, Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL 


Editors’ Corner 
Education Is Our 
Group COvVerage ......cccccccceccccccescecsssssseees 
Is This a Job for Automation? 
Life Insurance Stocks ......... 
The Nature of a Life Company 
Paradox 
Too Much of A Good Thing 
Twenty Year Net Costs 
Wide Pension Coverage 





MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Abuse of Health Insurance—A. B. Halverson ............... July 75 
A&H Claims and Public Relations—C. O. Pauley .......... Sept. 83 
Actuary and Underwriting, The—C. F. Barney ............ Sept. 20 
Canadian Outlook, The—H. R. Stephenson Ag 





Cel PEED -.cccecdneb ee eseinieenenns 
The 1956 Elections—George W. Warnecke 


The Extent of Voluntary Health Coverage 16 
Gresp Term Insurance—Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters...Nov. 49 
In The Light of Yesterday—Walter G. Voecks ............. Dee. 57 
Insurance for Older Persons—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ........... Nov. 77 
Insurance, Medicine and the Public—George F. Lull, M.D...Sept. 18 
Investment Leeway—Louis W. Dawson ..........cceereeeeces Nov. 18 
Keystone of Security—Eugene M. Thoré ..........-+0000000% Nov. 85 
Look Into Tomorrow—Holgar J. Johnson ...........-+++00- Sept. 25 
Problem of Hypertension, The—John 8S. Pearson, M.D. .......Aug. 20 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (Monthly) ............. Dee. 25 
Major Medical Coverage—Donald D. Cody .......+....ee000e4 Aug. 69 
Management Responsibilities—2Z. J. Faulkner .............+.] Vov. 43 
The Over-reaching of Sovereiznty—John F. X. Finn ........ Oct. 52 
ae me eS aa Dec. 20 
Service to Policvholders—Vincent Wall ..........-+2-eeeeeee Oct. 21 
A Special Risk ee ae ee eee Oct. 18 
Underwriting Back Disorders—Proctor C. Waldo, M.D. July 20 
Ct? Pi « cndrnged eee eens eedaswetaginesns See bRCeue Dee. 81 
Variable Annuity System, The—Robert L. Hogg ............ Aug. 28 
Where They Came From—John F. Shafer ........+-..++0+-0+ Nov. 32 


OFFICE METHODS 


Accounting Survey—EF. FE. Candless, I.A.S.A. ........+.++++..NOv. 58 
Approach to Electronics—W. D. Babcock, Jr., IASA, 

CRUE FF ccevecctccapicevdsouss vectecvesenvescunnsssecenwe Sept. 57 

COE BER cc ccdewusaeecetki coeseidedieneeravsedssscteetum Oct. 33 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) .......-...000 Dec. 38 
A RE yee rye Dec. 42 
fetter Executive Control—Edward F. O’Toole ............. Sept. 63 
eT Re eer ee re ee ee vov. 63 
Check List for Cost Reduction—Guy Ferqason .............. July 53 
Check List for Improved Correspondence, A— 

POE. akactueckcceckenqunbeeeseenteescs Sept. 59 
A Check List for Job Fvaluation—Guy Fergason ............1 Vov. 55 
Check List for Office Equipment, A—Guy Fergason .........4 Aug. 38 


MONTHS 


Check List for Training Employees—Guy Fergason 















Check List for Work Simplification, A ..............-- 
Claim Check Writing—Norman E. Waltman ..........+-+++++ 
Comments on Electronics—A. C. Baker ..........+++.+ee00: 
Consolidating Premium Records—Carl DeBuck ...........-.- 
Election Year, An—John S. Coleman ..........---0e0eeeeeeee 
In-line Accounting PPLE Se LOOT OEE eT 39 
Improved Check Writing .........-0e.e sees cesses eer eteeeeee q 
Mechanical Data Reproduction—Ralph L. Gifford ........... . 67 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) ........-0..++0+ . 36 
Office Equipment Directory SUED, Sovgie woaosaescenwedahe . 51 
Operation Agency—B. W. Walker .0.....--eeeeee sr eeeeeeeee = 29 
Policy Loan Record Accounting .........--e.eeeee cece eee eees 48 
Single Debit Accounting—Joseph W. Scott ..............++- poe 42 
SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 

Advertising Life Insurance—Henry M. Kennedy, John 

L. Lobingier, Jr., Donald F. Barnes .........cceeecceeeces Nov. 25 
Applications Can Sell—Robert F. Wooster ............4...+- Aug. &4 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (ifonthiy). . Sept. 24 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 

Part B—General Education .............seeeeeee: June 84, July 79 

Part C—Law, Trusts, and Taxes ..... ocshoetnued Aug. 75, Sept. 33 

Part D—-FIRARCO cc cesccccccccccccccccsecccecees Oct. 93, Nov. 33 

Part E i I in oi seed Veen wee eee . 69 
Developing Brokerage Rusiness—Fred J. Googins . 
How Much is Your Wife Worth? .... . 33 
Human Factor, The—M. eee 
Motivating Established Men—Wiiliam E. North 
Motivating the General Agent—Richard W. Michaels ........ Aug. 24 
Motivating the Prospect—Robert U. Shallenberger ........ Sept. 77 
New Simeie Needs BERTMGE occ ccccccccn etc vevesesec cnc cecvinces Dee. 18 
Promoting Group Insurance—A. W. Randall .......-.-+++++- July 25 
Split Dollar Plan, The—Earl W. Cryer, C.L.U. .....--..++++- Aug. 18 
Suecessful A. & Fi. Selling—William * ‘Cores GeV cxeunenaeee Aug. 14 
Me. , ky, oe tS I ar eee Nov. 29 
The Financing Dollar— William r Worthington er. Nov. 14 
Understanding Manager, The—E. Clifford Marr ............. Iniy 14 
rR BO eee ee ee Dec. 29 
Where Should Sammy Run?—S. Rains Wallace, Jr. ........ Oct. 61 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aceident and Health Developments ............0.eeeeeeeeees Dee. 81 
DI, TE aso oncine cece eweeséserciveassscnesscesemenies Dec. 84 
Company Developments ......ccccccccccesccccccvccccscscsces Dee. 8 
TT aa ere re te re Dee. 5 
Home Office and Field Appointments .............0.eeeeeeee Dec. 87 
Fmawmrames Steck Guetmtsees 2... ccccccsvccccccccccsccveceseus Dee. 5 
DE SED nc acre ocebeceheves\0.ce&bn debe eevet <eeeieeeh enna Dee. 
fre eter ee ee ee | 
SIN, » 0:5 o:nw-n-5ee:4- ain Siare. ci w-tyeru:ecere Ob aiece wale Saree cere ine 
CE, vce dada tcnd6.06640¢s50060 46s 908) counnee bes sewn 


Policy Changes ..... 
Reports on Companies 
Sales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1956) 


Absolute Security Life, Montgomery 


Atlantic Life, Richmond 


Carolina Home Life, muctaghen 





(Certain Business Reinsured) . Oct. 99 (New Medical Director) .........Sept. 8 (Expands Operations) ..........-. -Aug. 83 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C Atlas Life & Accident, Dallas Carolina Life, Columbia 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 CREED  aucecnececeseoces oes. Sept. 85 (Executives Promoted) ..... cocev ch, 
Allied Bankers Life, Dallas Austin Life, Austin The a Life, Baltimore 
(Reinsures John L. Hammond) ..Oct. 101 (Executive Promotion) ........... . &8 (Mew COMGRG) ccscccesvesvesioss Dec. 91 
At Dentes Life, ome . 2 (New Executive Vice President) . 4 85 = So ife esurance Co. of ‘America, 
CUP BONERS ccaccccaceoceseccesh ug. ndianapolis 
American Atlas Life, Dallas ee 2 ea ....July 96 CCORPOREISIE) . coccccccecceccses -...Nov. 91 
(Reinsured) ....cccccseccccccccecs Aug. 83 Bankers Life, Des Moines ss Colonial Life, East Ora 
American Bankers, Miami (President to Retire) ............ June 99 (Declares Quarterly Dividend) ---June 99 
(Stock Split) A AAT ee Sept. 85 (Retirement and Official Changes) . Dec. 91 (Dividend to Stockholders) ......Sept. 85 
American Bankers, Waco (Four Second Vice Presidents Covantat Life & Accident, Columbia 
(Reinsures Commercial Union) ....Oct. 99 Named) Dee. 91 (New Vice-President) ........... --May 95 
American Life, Birmingham (Mawr Camteellews ......coc«csecece Dee. 91 Columbia General Life, Houston’ 
(Reinsures Life Ins. Co. of Bankers National. Montclair y (SEC Investigation) .............- Aug. 83 
AMETICA) _..ceeceeceercseeeececs Sept. 88 (Quarto Elected Vice-President) ..May 95 Columbian National Life, Boston 
(Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of (Reduces Par Value of Stock) ...Sept. 85 (Director of Sales Promotion) ...Sept. 85 
i Amerien) gagettscyssceesesesees Sept. 90 (Stock Dividend) ..............+ Nov. 91 en 4 on Fort Worth s os 
1e American m Be oe on ee COMURRES) 2.00 cccececes «++. Sept. 
(New c oOMpANy) _.. -.... Sint} Sept. & — sag ity Life Insurance Society, Commercial non Life, Waco “ va 
(New American Surety 4 iate)...Oct. § 7 OUMTOE) — ceccccesesecscccsecces 4 
(Vice Presidents) .....c0eseeeeeees Bee. gee weet Nov. 91 Community Mutual Life, Detroit 
American Old Line Life, Dallas (New Compan y) : Oct. 99 (Legal Reserve Company) PE 
(Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) ....... Oct. 102 es Stendova Life, Los ‘Angeles Contesevation Life, _— 
American Travelers Life Insurance Co., (Stock Dividend) .............s-.- Oct. 99 (Agency apee MTOR) noc csccccnccce Dec. 91 
Indianapolis : Benefit Assn. Railway Employees, Chicago (Installs E aoa Equipment) ..Dec. 91 
(New Director of Agencies) ...... Nov. 91 (New President) .......ssceeccees Sept. 85 Connecticut General, Hartford 
American | nited Life, Indianapolis (New Executive Vice President) . Sept. 85 Officers Promoted) shes +o...-May 95 
(New Vice-President) ............) y 9% Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan of New Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Anchor Life, Dallas Jersey, Newark (New President weemeda May 9% 
SEE paacece causes deveveee Sept. 85 (Elected President) .............. Nov. 91 (Increases Dividend ‘Scaie) " sansede Dec. 92 
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Best’s Life News 
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Ce Life, i Angeles 


WHO ANOTOVED) ..cccscccccess Sept. 86 
Co: aan a vite, Dallas 
CoE itn e cecddeunedeeubeees Oct. 99 
continental wAasraiie, Chicago 
beamees suceetensseuee May 9 
(Capita Teerenss} jubtne sameodrwee 
cers I’romoted) .......... ‘ 


(Carries M.S.U. Group) .... 

CLAOUSEEENED  ceceivetenssucee 

(New First Vice President) 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 





(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 

(New President) ..................May 95 
Country Life, Chicago 

(Increases Dividend Scale) ......: Aug. 84 
Courtesy Life, Longview 

Title mene) Powers eedeewens oem Oct. 99 


Crown Life, Toro: 
(Declares Gatos Dividend) ....May 95 
(Quarterly Dividend) ............. Aug. 8&4 
~ Amert can, Atlanta 


ike Be Mead B6dsSeGse0ws Oct. 99 
mesitebac i Des Moines 

(New Director) ceieataeenneteees July 96 

(Officer Apert Mitiecneeieeeee July 96 

(New Medical AEE FE Dee. 92 

uitable Life, New York 

mtkew Home Office Appointments) ..June 99 

Special Group Coverage) ........ Aug. 84 
meaty Annuity, Washington, D. 

COW COMIDEEE) occ cccccccccccecs “Sept. 86 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 

TR aaa. az 
Federal Life & Me ene Battle mee 

(Liberalizes Underwriting) ......./ Aug. 84 
First Colony Life, es 

(First Medical Director) ......... 96 


or) July 
(New at Nice President) -Sept. 87 
(New Financi Oct. 100 
Franklin Life, Sprin gfield 
(Purchases Pellissier Building) ..June 99 


Globe Life & Accident 

(Agency Vice President) .......... Dec. 92 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Officers Promoted ) eenan nea ein May 96 
Government Rmple ees Life, Washington 


(Declares Cas ividend) ........ May 96 

(Proposes Stock Dividend) ....... May 96 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 96 

(Enters Group Field) ............ May 97 

(Dividend Declared) ............-- May 97 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 

New Home Office) .............. Aug. 84 


Guaranty National Life, Houston 
(Merger Southwest Amer. Life, 


eae May 97 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 96 


(Writes Sub-Standard A & H) ...Sept. 87 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 


(New Vice President) peuee Gebweaceee Oe 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 
(Officials Elected) ...... ineweewnes July 96 


Independence Insurance Co., Los sage 
(Chan NQ@me@) ccccccccccccccccce Aug. 
Independence Life Insurance Company 
of America, Los — 


(New Title) ....ccccrcee eceeene es Aug. 85 
Insurance City, Hartford 

(New Presi See Sept. 87 

(Increases Capital) .............- Oct. 100 

og ee Oct. 100 
Insurance Co. of N.A., Philadelphia 

(Forming Life Affiliate) .......... Oct. 100 
Jefferson Standard aa Greensboro 

(New Vice President) ............ Sept. 87 

= Quarterly Dividend) eae 87 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New General Counsel) ........... yay po 


(New _ Financial a eee 
(To Enter Non-Can A& Priciaj. ‘Sent. s 
Jolin L. Hammond Life, Dallas 


(In Receivership) ............e0.. Oct. 101 
La Salto, Life, Houston 

(Dissolved) «=. ccccsccccccccccccecs Oct. 101 
Life & Casualty. Nashville 

Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Sept. 88 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 

(New Vice President) ............. Dec 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Dallas 

(apeemees) -Sept. 88 
Life Insurance Go. ‘of Florida, Miami 


(New COMPARY) 0. 0:0ccccescocses Oct. 101 
Life lavarence Co, of N. A., Philadelphia 

(New Com pany) +tnsbebneeannenes -Nov. 92 
Lincvin Mutual ife, Wichita Falis 
(Absorhec 


Lincoln National Life, Tort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Cash Dividend 
Plans New Ilome Office) ........ Nov. 92 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 
(Officers Promoted) .............Aug. 85 


Maccabees, Detroit 
(Increases Refunds) ..........--- Aug. 85 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Increases Maximum Retention ...July 96 
(Increases Non-Medical Limits) ..Aug. 85 


For December, 1956 


ri oy Life, Baltimore 
New Superintendent of Agencies) Aug. 8 


iSeeenae —— D ahaess~ ekee Sept. 88 
Massachusetts Mutual, ~~! 

(New Director of Agencies) . it 88 

(Fischer ee ee Sept. 88 
Matson — San Francisco 

=e eer Aug. 86 
Midland National, Watertown 

i eee ae Dec. 93 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

oo ll la Sept. 88 

CE SPEED oa0:0 6065000000000 Sept. 88 
Mount Vernon Life, Mount Vernon 

tt . | ee --Nov. 94 


(Executive Vice President) 

(New Board of Directors) 
Mutua! Benetit Life, Newark 

i so eee Oct. 102 

(To Enter Group Field) .......... Dec. 98 
Mutual Lite, New York 


..- Dec. 98 
Dec. 93 





OR ere June 99 
(First Woman Director) .......... July 96 
(Executive Promoted) ........... . R6 


(Continues 1956 Dividend Scale) ...Dec. 94 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(New Vice-President) 


National Accident & Health, oe 
(Increases Capital) ............... a. 
— Bankers Life, Dallas 


ee eae May 98 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 

(Named Vice President) ......... Oct. 102 
National Equity Life, Ilavana 

(Executive Appointment) ....... Aug. 86 
National Life, Des Moines 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 98 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Liberalizes Sub-Standard) ...... Aug. 86 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(New Medical Director)’ ILE Aug. 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Sept. 89 


Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Extends President’s Retirement) Z uly 97 
(Enters Michigan) July 97 


eee eee eeeeeees 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Sept. 89 

(Further Expansion Plans) ...... Oct. 102 

(PUPCRRERE BIBER) cccccccccccccces ov. 92 
New England Life, Boston 

(Officer Appointed) ................ May 98 

(Information Services Dept.) ....) Nov. 92 
New York Life, New York 

(OMieers PrQmMeted) ..cccccccccccs Sept. 89 

(Officers Promoted) ........-sces Nov. 93 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 

(New Executive Secretary) ........ — 98 

SE SEE! eachivncteecoeccescee Aug. 86 
North American Reassurance, New = 

(Opens Texas Office) .............. May 98 
North Central Life, St. Paul 

(Executive Changes) Rielle ais winnie May 99 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minnea olis 

(Pillsbury New President)’ pabeues ov. 93 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

(Reject Organization) eoierccaaaieeie Oct. 102 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Officers Promoted) .............. June 100 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) ERE SE Peng 99 

(Executive Changes) ............ e 100 


(New Executive Vice ponds Sept. 90 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 


Co kk ree Oct. 105 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) ...........0.. 7. 93 

fo. rere c. 94 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Goiuiibus 

(New Group Supervisor) ......... ov. 93 
Old Fogg ioe 3 Life, Kansas City 

CEO POUND 0.0650 20esciccccccces May 99 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Supreme Court Approved) ........ May 99 

Se rr May 99 

(Eties TXGRGGE) ..ccccccccscccss Aug. 86 

(New Assistant Secretary) ....... Sept. 90 


Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 
(New Executive ‘Vice President)..June 100 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 


(New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 93 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 

(To Enter Group MIMD: cccsaccncs Dec. 94 
Physicians Life and Accident, Dallas 

(A & Business Reinsured) ....Sept. 90 

(Reinsures Certain Lines) ........ ct. 99 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

(Named Vice President or Sept. 90 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H) ....Sept. 90 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Proposed Capital Stock ' 

Tere Sept. 90 

(New Associate Actuary) ........ Sept. 90 

(50% Stock Dividend) ............ Dec. 94 

eo | aa Dec. 94 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Enters Group eee July 97 
Prudential, Newark 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 

SS eee June 100 

(New Investment Manager) ...... Aug. 86 


(Redevelopment Started) ........ Aug. 86 

(3-Year Union Contract) ......... Aug. 87 

(Labor Agreement Ratified) ..... Sept. 90 

(Writes Chrysler Group) .......... Dec. 95 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 

SEED oh Gassneacntnecetsuces Sept. 90 
Republic National, Dallas 

Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 

(Billion Dollars in Force) .......2 Aug. 87 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Sept. 90 

ee Oct. 105 

(15 for 1 stock split) ............. Nov. 94 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Elected President) aa aiaks obivalercee Dec. 95 
Southeast Life, Miami 

(New Company) ee ree Sept. 92 


Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with a National) ..May 97 
Southwest General, Dallas 


(New Comptruiler) .............. Oct. 106 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Life Association, Lawrence 

ol: SS Nov. #4 


Standard Insurance, Portland 
(New Vice President and 


SU ., eee Sept. 92 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
New Vice-President) ............May 100 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 
Oo ee July 97 


States General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Atlas Life and Acc.) -Sept. 85 
Sterling Life, Chicago 


(Merger Approved) ee Sept. S6 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 

(New Company) eee CTT TT eee June 101 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Plans Disability Cover) ........5 Sept. 92 

(Appointed Advisory Officer) ..... Nov. 94 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Single Med. Department) ....... Oct. 106 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Change of Name) ian epeeIEE 
Union Central, Cincinnati 


(Officers Promoted) Se eee Sept. 92 
(Duties Reassigned) ............. Sept. 92 
(New Group Insurance Dept.) ...Sept. 92 
(Licensed in All States) .......... Nov. 94 


Union Labor Life, New York 
(New Chief Executive Otticer) vos eng. BF 
Union Life, Little Rock 


(New Presiden DP Giceviuats6ese's Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

COW BOCMSUREY) ..occcceccccccecs May 100 

(Official Elections) ..........000. June 101 
Union National Life, Lincoln 

(New Agency-Vice-President) ...Aug. &7 

(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

Oe aera Nov. 95 


United American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Dir. of Regular Life Agencies) --Nov. 95 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) ca rice ad hbras Dee. 95 
United Founders Ins., Guthrie 


ik | eter ct. 106 
United Life & — Concord 

CWiatern. TRGPOHA)  .cccccccccccccece Aug. &7 
United Life, Guthrie 

(oS ee Oct. 106 
United Mutual Life, New York 

(Officer Promotions) .............. July 97 
United States Life, t saad York 

(Increases Capital) .............. June 101 


(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 





(Share Price Set) ................Aug. 87 
Valley Forge Life, aeentond 

(Incorporated) .... Oct. 106 

Eee See Dec. % 
—— Annuity Life, Washington 

(New President) .......0......0 June 102 

(Answers Char; LS eee Sept. 92 

(Approved in West Virginia) ....Oct. 105 


Veterans Administration, D. C. 
(NSLI Term Can be Reinstated) ..Sept. 92 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Sept. 92 
West Coast Life, San y hagg -n 

(Premiums Graded by Size) 
Western Bankers Life ane. Co., Dallas 

(New Ag — EEE vacua cose Ree. 95 
Western Republic Life, Austin 


(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 85 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Increases Territory) ............ Oct. 106 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

Ce eae June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

(Discontinues Hospital) ......... May 100 

(New Board Chairman) .......... ov. 95 
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JAMEs B. TiIsDALE 


In May 1946 James B. 
Tisdale joined the Franklin 
with no previous insurance 


experience. Here is a record 


of his cash earnings for 
the past 10 years: 


a $ 2,377.63 
a a 4,946.75 
ee 5,932.47 
ar 10,247.36 
ae 11,250.00 
ee 12,508.78 
i 16,085.30 
ieee 17,614.01 
rere 18,768.93 
| ee 20,071.62 
GENCY 
GENE we \N on 
prok gntuc 
LEXING 


10 Years and 
2,764 Sales Later 


Montgomery, Alabama 
October 24, 1956 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 

Five years ago I wrote you to express the great 
happiness and pleasure that was mine upon the com- 
pletion of my first five years with the Franklin. Now 
a second five-year span has passed, far more richly 
rewarding and satisfying than the first, and I want to 
again express to you and all my friends in the Home 
Office, my heartfelt gratitude for your part in my 
happiness. 

I have followed to the letter the suggestions that 
were given to me in 1946 about concentrating on 
Franklin’s exclusive Insured Savings Plans, In that 
first five years I made 1,000 sales, 68 of which were 
on the conventional forms of life insurance. Today 
the total number of sales is 2,764, and only 127 of 
them are other than our incomparable exclusives, In 
1955, you may recall, I had the satisfaction of achiev- 
ing a self-assigned goal of 365 sales in 365 consecutive 
days, Franklin methods and Franklin contracts made 
it possible. 

Between us, O’B, I really feel that I should have 
done more in the past two years, but I must confess I 
spend about 20 percent of my time enjoying with my 
family a lakeside cottage and motorboat, the owner- 
ship of which has been made possible by the happy 
fact of my association with the Franklin Life, 

I shall never cease being grateful. 


Cordially yours, 
Jim Tisdale 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 














Lhe Friendly 
eas IRAN IKILIDN ILIUPIE tsa 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 








exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Three Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 





NOW = DOUBLE 
INCOME DISABILITY 





People looking for life insurance combined in just 
the right proportions with guaranteed renewable 
disability income insurance will find it today in 
Occidental’s broadened Income Disability clause 
for life plans. 


Now they can buy as much as $20 per month total 
disability income per $1,000 in amounts as high as 
$500 per month. Yes, that means $200 per month 
disability income on $10,000 if they want it. Or 
$500 on $25,000. 


It is still available on most Term plans as well as 
Life and Endowment; still contains only a 4-month 
waiting period; still guarantees renewal to age 60 
(males); still pays disability income for life on 
many plans, reducing to half the original monthly 
income at age 60, and the policy still pays the face 


amount promised at death following disability ! 











